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Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o’er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 
Her planks are torn asunder, 
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And down comes her mast with a reeling shock, 
And a hideous crash like thunder, 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That gladden’d late the skies, 

And her pendant that kiss‘d the fair moonshine, 
Down many a fathom lies. 
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THE WRECK AT SEA. 


BY H. F, GOULD. 


The struggle is over! The storm-cloud, at last, 

Has emptied itself, and the fury is past ! 

The ship is a ruin! the mariners wait 

Their summons to enter eternity’s gate. __ 

The remnant of canvass that flaps in the wind, 

Their signal of wo they may soon leave behind, 

To give its last flutter above the wild surge, 

As all it betokens, the deep shall immerge. 

They see rising round them a chill, restless grave, 

While death loudly calls them from out the hoarse 
wave ! 


“Come to me! come! ye have no where fo flee, 

But down in the waters, for quiet with me! 

My thin, winding arms, ever naked and cold, 

Have nothing to warm them, but what they infold. 
My being unlawful, I have to sustain, _ 

By feeding on life that trom others I drain. 

The sweet buds of childhood, youth’s beautiful bloom, 
And age’s ripe clusters, I pluck and consume! 

l traverse the world by the light that I steal 

Alone from the eyes that in darkness I seal! 


“In ocean’s black chambers, I welcome the forms 
hat pass to my kingdom, through shipwreck and 

_ storms. 

(he babe never prattles, nor climbs on the knee 

Ut him who is low in the cold, deep sea ! 

lhe eye of his widow grows sunken and dim, 

With looking, and waking, and weeping for him! 

The parent’s fond heart slowly bleeds for the son, 

Till I, for my throne, a new trophy have won! 

Vome ! and the mourners away on the shore, 

Snall never behold you, or hear of you more !” 


or hush! thou pale monarch! A voice from 

above! 

It chides thee—its tones are of mercy and love! 

Away! king of terrors! In silence retire ! 

hough high is thy throne there is one that is higher! 
he sinking have looked from the billows, that swell 
Around them, to Him, who the surges can quell. 

And, he, who before, has the tempest allayed, 

And said to the mariner, “ Be not afraid,” 
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Is now walking over the waters, to tread 
Upon the white spray that is pluming thy head! 


A sail! ho! a sail, in the moment of need ! 

On yonder mad breakers she ’s riding with speed. 

A rescue! it comes in the light little boat, 

That ’s lowered and manned o’er the perils to float. 
While, life for the perishing, hope for despair, 

And joy and reward for affection are there, 

With rocking and tossing, as onward she steers, 
And shooting, and plunging the wreck as she nears, 
One moment! and then the last wave will be crossed! 
Yet, all is too late, if that unit be lost! 


The helper and helpless, while panting to meet, 

Have sent forth their voices each other to greet, 

And when did these voices go out on the air 

An import so great, such an errand to bear ? 
motions too mighty for sound to convey, 

Or, long for the spirit to feel in the clay— 

A pulse never known in their bosoms before, 

Is each proving now, at the dash of the oar. 

And, sweet to their hearts will the memory be, 

Ot these clasping hands on the wild, deep sea ! 
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Some years before the commencement of the war, 
a society was established in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, for promoting the culture of silk. It was 
founded on the same basis, as our beneficial associa. 
tions, by contributions of individuals. Premiums were 
offered by the managers each year during its existence 
with the object of exciting emulation in the growers of 
the mulberry tree, and the raising of the worms.— 
The condition of the managers were, @s appears by 
their printed circulars, as follows— 

Ist. For the greatest quantity of cocoons, not less 
than sizly thousand, a premium of FIFTEEN POUNDS. 
2d. For not less than fifty thousand, TEN PouNDs. 
3d. Forty thousand, FivE POUNDS. 
4th. Thirty thousand, a sILK REEL AND COPPER KET- 
TLE, on the best construction, &c. 

Besides these premiums, others were offered, which 


no doubt were a great aid in establishing the numerous — 
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individual silk factories, if 1 may be allowed the term, 
that at one time existed in the province, now State of 
Pennsylvania. The claimants were desired, and in 
tact, it was demanded, that the cocoons brought, should 
be merchantable and all single. As the culture of 
silk is now eliciting that attention which its import. 
ance demands, it may perhaps be proper to observe 
that the managers of this society gave liberal encour- 
agement not only to the raisers of silk, but also the 
growers of the tree; this last description of persons 
should not be neglected, as they in the manager’s view 
of the subject, were the main springs of the whole 
afflair—with their countenance, the culture of this 
valuable article would be increased—without their 
aid, it must be altogether destroyed. ‘The objects ot 
the officers, in requesting single cocoons, was that 
the double balls mht be kept for seed. A society, at 
this time, having the same objects in view as the 
above, would doubtless be of infinite service. The 
efforts of the society were greatly retarded, by the 
protracted state of the war. 

Chivalrous conduct of the Generals Clinton and 
Cornwallis —In the year 1776, the whigs of North 
Carolina, had by persevering efforts, effected the 
lodgment of a considerable quantity of gun powder, 
at a place designated by the name of Orxon’s mill, 
near Brunswick, in that province. To secure this 
more effectually, a guard was raised among the far- 
mers of the neighbourhood, to whom was given the 
guarding of the mill. Cornwallis, having been notified 
of the circumstance, determined on seizing the place ; 
accordingly he despatched a large body of men, with 
positive directions to arrest or destroy the guards, 
and secure the ammunition, and no doubt was enter- 
tained by him, but that they would succeed ; as the 
force of the English, numbered some five hundred 
men, and the American about one hundred, though 
the mill was not, at any time, guarded by more than 
twenty. The enterprise was not difficult, and they 
marched on their way, in the confident expectation 
of securing plunder for themselves. Unfortunately, 
however, for them, the Americans were informed that 
the enemy were on the road to attack—preparations 
were immediately made to meet them, and i! possible.” 
drive them back. This they easily accomplished—the 
English not expecting an attack, were met in am- 
bush some miles below Orxon’s, and quickly routed ; 
leaving vente dead on the field of battle, and two 
prisoners, in the hands of the successful party. The 
enemy in their retreat, determined to retrieve the cha- 
racter, which until this unjust war they had secured 
to themselves—that of being brave men—barbarously 
shot one poor old woman, stabbing anvther, and beat 
out the front teeth of a third. If these old women had 
been pussessed of some weapon of defence—this dis- 
graceful set of men would not even have dared to at- 
tack them. “Clinton and Cornwallis, when they saw 
the women (who were in Brigadier Howe’s house) 
very generously gave them ten shillings each, as an 
ample compensation for what they had suffered.” 

It is possible, that it may not have been observed, 
and it is worthy of special notice, that the 14th ot 
June, 1774, was the last day allowed for trading ves. 
sels to leave or enter the port of Boston, having been 
debarred their usual privileges by an act of the par- 
liament of Great Britain; and that the 14th of June, 
1776, through the blessing of God, upon the operations 
of a much injured and oppre people, was the last 
day allowed for British vessels of war to remain or 
enter the same port.. Thus Providence retaliated. 

Expepsive Provisions.—It became necessary for 
the British Government, to supply the army with pro- 
visions from Europe—the enemy in America being 
..either too subtle, or the farmers of the country, un- 
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government in the spring of 1776, sent over a large 
quantity of provisions to that detachment of the army 
stationed at the town of Boston. Hogs and sour 
crout formed a censiderable item of the amount de. 
spatched. ‘lhe vessels containing the provisions had 
a very long passage, as the result was that the live 
stock was nearly destroyed, ere they arrived at their 
destined port. Of the whole number ot hogs only 
four were landed, which after paying all expenses, 
stood government iu the extremely moderate sum ot 
eleven hundred pounds, or near five thousand dollars 
perhog. ‘The sour crout, from similar circumstances, 
cost seven hundred pounds per barrel. A writer in 
one of the London papers, published in that year, 
desired to ascertain the amount it would cost to main- 
tain an army of fifty thousand men, at the same rate, 
and provided they were victorious, asked the ques. 
tion, ‘is it not paying too dear for such a conquest ?” 

Continental Honorable Continental 
Congress, during the war of Independence, in order 
to sustain their credit, had recourse to the issuing of 
paper money, of various denominations. This de- 
scription of paper was declared, in all of the United 
Colonies, a legal tender in payment ot all sums of 
money due from one individual to another. The ex- 
penses of the war had so greatly increased, that the 
first issues were found insufficient for the purposes 
intended. The British at New York and other 
places, were determined it possib!e, to discredit these 
bills of credit; various measures were proposed, but 
not one so effectual as the counterfeiting of the dil- 
ferent issues. The genuine noies were printed on 
thick brown or dark colored paper, having more the 
appearance of slips of wrapping paper, rather than the 
circulating medium of a great nation. The object of 
the enemy was, in a great measure deteated, by the 
fact of the spurious bills being engraved ; these made 
quite a respectable appearance in comparison with 
the former. In a short time the country were flooded 
with these spurious emissaries; and it was found ne- 
cessary to adopt some decisive measures to stop the 
evil, The Province of Pennsylvania was one of the 
first that moved in the step, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing extracts from an ordinance passed on the Ist 
Augusi 1776, “Whereas great mischief may arise to 
the United States of America, and the property of the 
good peuple, inhabitants thereof, rendered precarious 
and insecure, by wicked and designing persons, coun. 
terleiting the paper bills of credit, issued by the Hon- 
orable the Continental Congress, or by any of the 
United States. For remedy whereof, be it ordained 
and declared by the Representatives of the freemen 
ef the state ot Pennsylvania in General Convention 
met, ‘That if any person or persons shall presume to 
counterteit the bills of credit issued, or that may here- 
atter be issued by the Continental Congress, by print- 
ing, or procuring the same to be printed, in the like- 
ness of the said genuine bills, or shall forge the name 
or names of the signer or signers of the true bills; to 
such counterfeit bills, or shall with such bills, know- 
ing the same to be so counterfeited, and being thereo! 
legally convicted by confession, by standing mute, or 
by verdict of twelve men in any Court of Oyer an 
‘l'erminer; hereatter to be enacted in this state, he, 
she, or they shall suffer death.” This was not the 
only penalty inflicted by this state, for the issuing o! 
these spurious notes—for altering the denominations, 
“the offender shall be sentenced to the pillory, and 
have both his or her ears cut off, and nailed to the 

illory, and be publicly whipped, on his or her bare 
hank. with thirty-one lashes well laid on.” 

‘And moreover, every such offender shall forfeit the 
sum of one hundred pounds, to be levied on his lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels; and in case the 


-* willing to supply the invaders with the requisite arti- 
> eles of subsistence. Under these circumstances, the 


offender hath not sufficient to pay :he forfeiture, the 
offender shall, by order of the court, be sold for any 
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term not exceeding seven years, for satisfaction.”— 
These punishments were regarded by the British, as 
nullities, and in fact so far as they concerned them, 
they were so. 

Extract from the speech of the King of G. Britain, 
May 23d 1776.—"I still entertain a hope that my RE- 
BELLIOUS SUBJECTS am | be awakened to a sense of 
their duty. They will justify me in bringing about 
the favourite wish of my heart, the restoration ot har. 
mony and the re-establishment of order and happiness, 
in every part of my duminions; but if a due submis. 
sion should not be obtained, trom such motives and 
such disposition on their part, I trust, that I shall be 
able under the blessing of Providence, to effectuate it 


by a full exertion of the great force with which you | 


have entrusted me. We can have no security but in 
that CONSTITUTIONAL SUBORDINATION for which we are 
contending. I am convinced that you will not think 
any price too high for the preservation of such ob- 
jects.” ‘The boasted force of the king was of none el- 
fect—the disorder which reigned throughout, the 
kingdom was not restored until American Indepen- 
dence was acknowledged. 

Patriotism of the American women.—Among the 
many instances of patriotism of the American women, 
I do not recollect any more affecting than the follow- 
ing. “A woman of this city, (Philadelphia) in a 
situation of life in which liberal sentiments are not 
often looked tor, or if they are, the search is generally 
fruitless ; being told that one of her sons had returned 
from the flying camp near Amboy, said, “ I am sorry 
to hear of it, I fear he has come away before his time 
was out; if this be the case I will not see him, I will 
shut my doors upon him; I had rather have heard 
that he and my other three sons, who are all in the 
army, were slain in battle, than one of them should 
have thus disgraced our cause.” Areply worthy ofa 
Spartan. 

Betore the action at Brandywine, all or nearly so, 
of the able bodied young men of Chester county, 
joined their countrymen, with the intention of partak- 
ing of all their perils and privations, leaving the fal) 
crop unattended to. The patriotic young women ol 
the county, feeling that with themselves alone rested 
the averting of a great evil, no less than the entire de- 
struction of the crops—having a knowledge of the 
importance of their trust, joined the few labourers 
that remained in the county; and laboured diligently 
in gathering the crop—indeed they did not rest here. 

yme of their fathers, brothers and lovers, were de- 
tained with the army a greater length of time than 
was anticipated, so that it became incumbent on the 
adies to prepare themselves for the necessary task ; 
the ground was ploughed and the seed sown by them, 
and thus they succeeded in effecting their design, and 
securing to themselves tor the next season the usual 
crop, which wou'd, except for their exertions, have 
been lost. 

Yankee Stratagem.—The Yankees having always 

n proverbial for their cunning. During the war a 
large body of privateers were manned and sent out by 
different individuals, and all met with more or less 
success. One of the most successful, was named the 
Hancock, a small privateer, belonging to Philadelphia. 

Juring one of her cruizes, the Hancock, being at the 

ume, poorly manned, having only about twenty 
men on board, met with a large ship, (carrying four- 
teen guns, the same number as the H.,) having on 

ard seven hundred hhds. of sugar, and two hun- 
dred do. of rum, besides other valuable articles. — 
The captain of the H., was sorely puzzled how to 
Proceed, as he was certain the ship was more than a 
match for him in his present condition—his disposi- 
tion blended all of the requisite desideratum in a 
commander, in perfect harmony one with the other. 

8 resolves were soon taken-—the command was 
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given, aud instantly vubeyed—the union flag of Bri- 
tain was hoisted to the mast head—the object was at- 
tained—the officers of the ship were thrown off their 
guard—they were delighted to meet a friend in one 
they had suspected of being an enemy. Capt. C., of 
the H., was invited to partake of breakfast, on board 
the ship Cora, (the name of the vessel). Capt. C., re- 
plied that his hands were so few and sick, that he had 
not enough to man his boat and work the vessel, 
but that he would be pleased to have his friend, dine 
with him on board the H.—In the intermediate time 
all the preparations for decoying the unwary Britains, 
were completed. At the hour appointed, the Cora’s 
boats were manned by about twenty men, on reach- 
ing the H., they were all requested to enter the cabin 
of the captain—again the anier was given and obeyed 
—the hatches were closed, and the men made pri- 
soners. The H., commenced a heavy cannonade 
against her enemy, the fire was returned for a few 
minutes, when the English flag at the Cora’s peak 
was lowered, and she surrendered to the subtle power 
of the a commander of the Hancock. The 
Cora shortly afterwards entered the port of Ports- 
mouth, under the command of the prize master of the 
Hancock. Thus wasa large ship of fourteen guns, 
and fifty men captured by a small vessel of the same 
number of guns, and fm 3 twenty men. The officers 
and men of the H., were well recompensed for their 
successful effort in capturing this vessel. Each indi- 
vidual securing to himself a snug littl sum of prize 
money. 
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THE VICTIM. 
From the Notes of a Town Traveller. 


I was sitting if'a corner of the traveller’s room at a 
small inn on a road to Northampton, comfortably smokin 
my pipe, and carelessly listening to the conversation hel 
by wy fellow travellers, about five or six in number, when 
one of them,a very gentee!-looking man, of the middle 
age, suddenly rose out of his seat, and after a few hems 
and Aas-to gain the attention of the company, said, “Gen- 
tlemen” 

* Hear, hear,” resnonded those around him. 

‘** You’ve each told some wonderful tale to-night, gen- 
tlemen,” continued he, “ and I have listened to them with 
pleasure ; because | believe them to be true, though I 
must confess some of the situations were, in my opinion, 
mighty marvellous.” 

* Oh, oh !” 

“ Now, gentlemen, what I’m going to relate to you, is 
not an everyday occurrence, simply because it happened 
to me in the night.” 

“ Morrison’s pills!” whispered one. 

‘I was travelling from Devonshire to London, in the 
year 1794. in the month of December. On the first day’s 
journey, [ arrived. about nightfall, at a small inn, or rather 
public-house, the only habitation of the kind for ten miles 
round. It being a dark winter’s night and a heavy shower 
of rain coming on at the same time, I was glad enough, 
as you may sup , to meet with this accommodation, 
bad as it seemed. After seeing my horse and gig put 
int» safe and happy keeping, I entered the traveller’s 
room,as they were pleased to call it, but which to me, 
having been accustomed to the delightful and roomy par- 
lours in London, appeared nothing better than a common 
tap or pot room. A bright fire was burning in the grate, 
which in some degree compensated for the shabbiness of 
the room, but which sadly contrasted with the dark fea- 
tures of three men, who were sitting in the farther corner. 

cannot say that [am an extraordinary brave man, 
nor dol think [ am actually a coward; but I must con- 
fess, the appearance of these threw a damp upon my 
spirits and 1 almost began to wish lt had gone#a to the 
village, notwithstanding the rain.—I rang the bell. 

Sag Waiter, bring me a glass of brandy and water and a 
ipe 


« 


pe. 
**Yes, sir,’ replies a grinning @irty-faced bumpkin, who 
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Leapene on occasions served as waiter, ostler, and every 
thing. 
“*Damned unfortunate !” exclaimed one of the men in 
an under-tone, though sufficiently audible for me to cear 
him ; ‘ no other way but through the window,’—and they 
ull fixed their eyes upon me. 

“I shivered, cold sweat ran down my forehead—my 
knees knocked against each other, and I positively be- 
lieve I could have fainted, and indeed perheps I should 
have done so, had I not at the moment tossed off nearly 
the whole of the brandy and water. 

**Well,—it can’t be helped,—must be so.—and damn 
me, if I care who knows it;’ exclaimed the same man, as 
he, with the other two rose to leave the room. 

“Good night, sir, they all gruffly exclaimed, as they 
passed me. 

‘ ” ‘Good night, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘a wet walk home, I 
ear. 

“‘Oh ! we have not got far to go,’ replied one. ‘Where's 
my dog ?—Bess, have you seen my dog ?’—he continued, 
as he shut the door upon me, and addressed himself at 
some personage at the bar. I heard no more.—I was 
alone. I fill = | pipe. and having desired the boy to re- 
plenish my glass, | turned my chair round, and seated my- 
self in front of the fire. 

“Dog far to go window "—I pondered in my 
mind. Ominous words !—oh, [’m marked !—I’m a vic- 
tim !—going to be murdered —butchered in cold blood !— 

leasant reflection. | sipped my brandy and water. 
hat’s to be done, thought I,—I’ve no fire arms about 
me; never carried any !—I’ve no doubt but that one of 
them has already gone off with my horse and gig !—oh! 
what a miserable dog I am. 

“ | was about to rise in order to see if my predictions 
were in truth realized, when a gentle voice suddenly ar- 
rested my attention. 

“Would you like to have a pan of coals run through 
your bed, if you please, sir” 

“*Eh ’—I turned round, gentlemen.—As pretty a little 
flower as ever you would wish to set eyes on, stood before 
me. Rich tresses of the deepest jet flowed gracefully 
about her neck,—eyes, dark,—face, beautifully fair,-- 
figure, splendid. I’m no poet,—- but. positively, her tout 
ensemble beggared all description. ‘This was the glance 
of a moment. 

“ Somehow or other, I have a great horror of a pan of 
coals; I dor’t know why, but so it is—-and | modestly re- 
plied, ‘ Thank you, my dear, you are very kind, but when 

sare, I never accustom myself to 1, and therefore, 
my dear—- 

* She had gotten her answer, and was leaving the room. 
To lose the society of so charming a creature in such a 
dull place, and so soon too, was more than my weak 
nerves, from the state they were in, could support. I 
jooked at my watch,—-stammered out—’ My dear !’--she 
returned. 

“*My name is if you please, sir,’ she blushingly 
replied, which made her look ten times more beautiful. 

‘Well, then, Betsy, my dear. You are a--very—pretty 

“Gentlemen, you will recollect I had taken two glasses 
of strong brandy and water. . 

“*Did you please to want anything, sir ” 

‘“**Yes, my dear ;--I1 want a kiss from these sweet coral 
lips of your’s.’ 

*“*Do you?’ exclaimed a stentorian voice, asthe door 
opened, and in walked a tall powerful looking fellow, 
whom | had not the pleasure o seeing before. * What 
are you doing here, Bess—can’t Lukin answer the bell ? 
Come, trudge off, and go to bed. As for you sir,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to me, and looking as fierce as a tiger, if 
you don’t know how to behave in a body’s house en the 
readside, you'll find one, perhaps, who will teach you, and 
that in a very short time. 

**} could almost fancy I saw the blade of the dagger 
zlittering before me ;--the ill-omened words rushed to my 
recollection ; new fuel seemed added to the flame.—' That 
ia a very short time.’ 

“ The appearance of the men, their course manners, 
the loneliness of the house--nay, every thing, tended to 
confirm my suspicions. The poor girl, toe! some delud- 
ed victim, no doubt, brought from London. Romances, 


legends of old, in which] had read. in my boyhood, of 
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tc become their wife, in a moment rushed to my imagina 
tion. I shuddered at the thought. Could such a creature 
as Betsy be the wife ef sucha wretch ?--There was a 
modesty. a purity in her manners, which plainly con- 
vinced me she was not his sister, and, by her features, no 
relation. 

“ Brought back, as it were, to a scene of honour, from 
the stern manner in which I had been addressed, 1 blamed 
myself ’for the inconsiderate manner [| had acted to- 
wards her, and I now thought. | pursued a different 
course when she first entered the room, I might have 
learned her history, perhaps saved her from a life of 
misery and shame, and myself from being murdered. It 
— eleven o’clock--the doer opened, and Lukin en- 
tered. 

“*VYour light, sir,’ meaning my bed-candle. ‘ What 
time would your honour like to be called in the morning? 
Being such a quiet place, gentlemen who stop here 
generally sleeps very long.’ | thought I could distinguish 
a smile of triumph on the fellow’s lip. 

“Indeed !’ I replied. 

*** He was leaving the room, but before he reached the 
doer, suddenly turning round-- 

“Oh! [beg pardon, sir,’ he said,‘ but master--that is 
as how, master’s son,--the old gentleman’s up stairs, laid 
up with the gout--’ 

“Oh! the person whom I saw just now was your mas- 
ter’s son, eh? 

“*Ves sir, Master Gregory. He desired I to say he 
hoped as how you would’nt be very much offended with 
what he had said just now; he’s had one or two friends 
here to-day, sir, and they’ve had a little brandy together. 
The latter part of the sentence was said in a hall-whis- 
per, as an excuse for his master’s abrupt address to me. 
**Well.’ I replied. 
“*He begged lto say, sir, that if you would have no 
objection, the old gentleman would take a bit of a lift 
with you in the morning.’ 
**Oh! no objection in the least ;’ I quickly replied. 
My spirits begin to revive. After all, they might be ho- 
nest. 

* * How far will he go? I inquired. 

**As far as the church-yard, sir.” A sudden chill came 
over me. 

**He’s going to wry toe change for the benefit of his 
health; his brother Nicholas—Old Nick, as | calls him, 
will be main glad to see him, I know : besides, its warmer 
for the old gentleman a little way below there, and young 
master thinksas how he'll be better able to keep up his 
spirits there than up here in this dull place,and as you 
was going that way in the morning, he said, he thought 
he’d make bold to ask you.’ 

“ | was standing with my back to the fire, holding the 
candlestick in my hand, as the fellow finished his tale, 
and glided out of the room. * The rascal’s been roasting 
me,’ at length I exclaimed. ‘* He is also an accomplice. 
Alas!’ I sighed as I left the room,‘ no hope! no escape” 

“ The lovely form of Betsy crossed me as I passed the 
bar. | would have apologised for my rude conduct, but 
that I saw the stern eye of Gregory fixed upon me. As 
it was, I simply and civilly wished har good night. 

“*Good night, sir.’ 

“Oh! the tone of her voice--the manner--the look 
she gave me, struck to my very heart-strings. 1 shall 
never forget it. ‘This way,if you please, sir,’ said a 
voice. It was Gregory’s, and he led meto an inner room, 
separated only from the bar by a partition. Now, thought 
1, as 1 threw myself’ into a chair, * what’s to be done?” 
had notan implement of defence about me, nor was 
there even so much as a pokerinthe room. Suddenly 
the words, * TJ'’hrough the window !” flashed across my 
mind. | examined it ;—not a fastening of any kind about 
it; and, to add to the misfortune, it waa a casement win- 
dow reaching down to the ground—no shutters, and, in 
One 0: two instances, paper substituted for glass. 

“ By the side of the window, ina sort of recess, was 4 
door which led--Heaven knows where; but it struck me. 
if I could but contrive to force it open, it might eventual- 
ly lead me into the stable, where, with a very little dil- 
culty, | could——But no ; it resisted all my efforts, an 
was compelled to leave my task unfinished. I took 0 
my coat,--laid it upon a chair —looked un:er the ded. 
All was safe there. I was just about to undo my straps, 


bravos capturing princesses. and obliging helpless beauty 
to serve them as their cup-bearer, and in some instances 


when suddenly I heard a low moaning, like the groans 0 
a person struggling to shake off the weight which oP 
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pressed him. The noise evidently proceeded from the bed. 
Gracious God! I saw the bed clothes move! It’s all 
over with me, thought 1; and there I stood, in the atti- 
tude of taking off my straps, expecting every moment to 
see the floor open and the bed gradually descend. A 

rowl—a shake,—the very clothes were moved, or were 

ragged off the bed. My head whizzed round like a tee- 
1iotum ; my eyes erew dim, and I was about to call out 
murder, when out jumped—Qh ! God !— 

“*A man ? exclaimed the company. 

“* A dog!’ reiterated the speaker. ‘A damned large 
Newfoundland dog.’ 

The company gave a hearty mo Fresh glasses were 
called for,and ina few minutes the gentleman resumed 
his story :-- 

“ T was not long, you may be sure, geatlemen, in open- 
ing the door and letting the beast out. It was the animal 
betore mentioned, and which, as | afterwards learnt, was 
very fond of taking a nap in that particular reom, and on 
that particular bed. It had very ingeniously crept under 
the counterpane, which prevented my perceiving it when 
I first entered the room.” ‘The company smiled. 

“I now hoped, indeed, to enjoy a little rest. All my 
fears seemed satisfied. Once more. however,I took a 
survey round the room, and then, consigning myself to 
the care of Providence, threw myself fearlessly on the 


“Thad reposed in the soft embraces of Somnus about 
two hours—it might have been less,—when I was sud- 
deniy awoke by the noise of a scratching at the door by 
the side of the window. I looked,—could see nothing. 
The clouds were driving rapidly through the sky, and the 
pale moon, breaking at intervals from behind them, threw 
a fitful and uncertain light upon the spot. As it gleamed 
upon the old-fashioned walls, my fevered mind could al- 
most discern the figures which were marked upon the 
paper, dancing before me, sometimes throwing up their 

ands as if in triumph at my capture,and at others 
beckoning me by various gestures and grimaces to follow 
them. Again I heard the noise,—it now proceeded from 
the window ! I fell back, and lay for some time in breath- 
less suspense. How, gentlemen, how shall I describe to 
you my astonishment, my agony, when on again opening 
my eyes | beheld the figure of a man standing before the 
window? By his dress, and the light of the moon, which 
shone directly upon him, I easily recognized him to be 
one of the three before spoken of. He was beckoning to 
the others. The window presently opened! In about a 
minute, the other two men appeared, carrying what 
seemed to me to be the body of aman. Oh! thought I, 
how easily now can | account fur the use of the door. It 
is Into that cell they convey the bodies of the murdered 
victims! Alas! how seon might I be one of their num. 
ber! and I felt as if I could freely and without a murmur 
have given up every farthing about me, if gain was their 
purpose, so they would spare my life. My heart almost 
caine up into my mouth; there was a choaking in my 
throat,—I could scarcely breathe. They entered the 
room. The first was furnished with a dark lantern, and 
led the way to the door. 
Hush! sofily! This way, my boys; the chap’s sure 
to be asleep by this time.’ 

‘He took from his pocket a key, unlocked the door, 
and they all three entered the place. * Now,’ thought I, 

‘Now Is the time,’—and | was about to spring out of the 

od and lock the door upon them ; when [| perceived by 
the light of their lantern they had deposited their burden, 
and were returning. * Lord have mercy upon me!” | 
inwardly prayed. They approached my bed,—my eyes 
involuntarily closed,—I saw no more, {| heard no more. 

was gone—fast—dead asa door-nail! How long | had 
remained in this happy trance, I know not; but when | 
again Opened my eyes, how changed was the scene! 

“lt was a fine beautiful morning,—the sun was riding 

ghand gliding with its brightest beams the prospect 
around. | was soon dressed and inthe parlour. Break- 
last was iy? in by Lukin, who, with one of his usua! 
grins, said,‘ Master Gregory would be happy to speak 
with your honour, if as how your honour could spare 

ima moment.’ I told him I was perfectly at leisure, and 

in a few moments the said Gregory appeared, bowing 
profoundly as he entered. 

1 beg pardon, sir, he said, after satisfying himself no 

One besides ourselves was in the room,—' | beg pardon, 

but I not very much disturbed last night.’ 


| 


“*Why, not very,’ I replied, endeavouring to make the 
best of the matter, now that I had got safe through the 
night with my life, and even without the loss of a shil- 
ling. And yet, | added, * there was something rather 
strange’— 

‘**True, sir,’ Gregory, ‘we are honest 
enough with our travellers and customers, and try to 
serve them well, and I hope sir, the brandy and water you 
tasted last night was to your liking. I replied in the af- 
firmative. 

“*Well, sir,” he continued, ‘ that’s the way we live; we 
do a litile in the smuggling way, and if any one’s robbed 
—it’s only the king.” 

‘| expostulated with him on his want of judgment, in 
not having informed me of this ere | went to bed ; for had 
I been provided with fire-arms, 1 should certainly have 
been inclined to have a pop at one of them. 

**Vou see, sir,’ he replied, * it happened very unfortu- 
nately for me, for Black Sam and his two mates had got 
a long keg of whiskey, of the first sort, on shore yester- 
day, and had agreed with me in the afternoon about price; 
and you know, sir, it is necessary for the safety of all 
parties, that such an article should be off their hands as 
soon as possible, and if | didn’t yield pretty quickly to 
their fancies, they would soon find a ready customer for 
their goods, and ten to one if they’d ever bring me another 
keg of whiskey or brandy. Now, you see, sir, that little cel- 
lar in your room is the only place in my house where I can 
stow any thing of the kind away,--for | don’t even let 
my boy, Lukin, know of our little trade, for it’s dangerous, 
as the old saying is, “ te let too many cooss make the 
broth.” I tried to pursuade them to leave it somewhere 
till you were gone ; but no, they were obliged to be off to 
another plate to-day. However, sir, | hope you'll forget 
the circumstance, and pardon my boldness.’ 


“ Saying which, he made a low bow and withdrew. 

‘** Gentlemen, I could have brought forward many argu- 
ments against the of the affair —-but I was so 
satisfied with finding myself in propria persona again, 
that I freely forgave them all, and there was a frankness 
of manner about the fellow which pleased me vastly. He 
was certainly not that wretch I at first thought him. One 
only thought threw a momentary damp upon my joy. 
Where was Bessy? Her lovely image was still wander- 
ing in my mind. I had not seen her, and from motives of 
prudence, did not dare ask for her. 


* ‘Chaise is ready, sir--’ exclaimed a shrill little voice, 
and Lukin entered the apartment, bowing and scraping. 
‘Every thing’s ready your honour,—the wheels were 
main dirty,--but I’ve made ’em look as bright as a Jook- 
ing-glass, and the harness too, your honour.’ 

* i took the hint, and threw him a shilling for himself, 
with which he appeared delighted. 

**The old gentleman is not so well this morning, your 
honour, he continued, as he was leaving the room, ‘and 
Master Gregory thinks as how he’d better not attempt 
the journey. Mainly obligedjat the same time, your ho- 
nour. 

“ This last speech brought to my recollection the last 
night’s roasting, and I was glad to see the back of him. 

**Here’s a small keg of brandy, sir, said the landlord, 
in a half whisper, as I was stepping into my chaise, ‘which 
the men left, with their compliments, for you, sir, as a 
small recompense for last night’s business. They war- 
ranted it good. I think it will just go under the seat of 
your chaise,--and if you should, sir, at any time want a 
gallon or so for a friend or two, I hope you will not forget 
“'The Hole in the Wall.”’ 


“I thanked him--told him such a remuneration was 
unnecessary—-promised the strictest secresy,~—and 

rove off. 

* Gentlemen, my yarn’s spun, as the old sailor says ;-- 
many years have passed since then,--to me many happy 
years. ‘The old man shortly after died, leaving Gregory 
and Betsy, who was his cousin, the whole of his pro- 
perty between them. Gregory was wise enouss to know 
when he had enough, and retired, a respectable man, in 
the County of Kent. As for Betsy”-- 

“Ah! what became of Betsy?” ejaculated the com- 
pany at once. 

She soon got married,” was the reply. 

“* Married '!--to whom, to whom?” again exclaimed the 
gentlemen. 

he speaker cast his eyes round the room,—-took up 
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his pipe,--and then resuming his seat,--modestly replied. 
To myself, gentlemen !” 

“Huzza! Bravo! Bravo!--To the health of Betsy ! 
Hip! Hip! Harra!” 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


LETrer 


From Oran, we learn that the cholera has made 
quick work with a sixteenth part of the population, 
but that his ravages are on the decrease. In hopes 
that he will not visit Algiers during my absence, I 
propose very soon to take a voyage along the eastern 
coast as far as Bona. In the mean time, I determined 
to get as far to the interior south of Algiers—if the 
words ‘ far’ and ‘interior’ can be applied without ridi- 
cule to the distance of twenty miles. The village of 
Douera, where there isa French camp of 2000 men, 
is fifteen miles from agate. Five miles farther on, 
in the direction of Belida, is the plain of Boufaric, 
where the natives hold a weekly fair, and meet the 
French on termsof amity. Indeed, the French consi- 
der the tribes of that plain as their subjects, and my 
friend Colonel Maret has been appointed Aga of Bou. 
faric; but no European ventures to the fair, except un- 
der military protection. At the weekly fair there was 
to be a review of the native cavalry in the French pay, 
and of some battalions of French infantry. So I took 
the road on horseback one morning, intending, after I 
had seen the fair and the review, to return ere night- 
fall to Algiers. I committed a double error, however; 
first, in not providing against the chance of rain, and, 
in the next place, in choosing a companion as igno- 
rant of the country as myself, instead of riding by the 
side of Colonel Maret and his cavalry. These lett Al. 
giers by dawn of day, and, joined by a body of infan- 
try at Douera, were at Boutaric long before noon. 
We set off an hour later, and when we reached the 
camp at Douera, the French troops had left it: but my 
ignorant and self-sufficient c »mrade assured me that 
he knew the way to Boufaric er well. He 
showed his knowledge of the country, however, by 
leading me out of the shortest way, over pathless and 
wild fields, in quest of Boufaric, where we wandered 
a long time at random till we stopped at an Arab das- 
cra, and then a native pointed out to us the plain of the 
fair with his finger. Inthe mean time, after a beauti- 
ful morning, the clouds gathered in blackness, and it 
began to rain halberds, as the French say. Those 
African showers know nothing of the juste milieu ; 
I was soused for an hour as if under buckets, with no- 
thing to protect me but a light great-coat, whilst my 
comradesat covered with oilskins that made him water- 
proof from top to toe. At last we gota sight of the Zou- 
aves, or Moorish horsemen, in their white bernousses, 
and as the rain abated, the weather permitted them to go 
through some ot their wonderful evolutions, They skim 
the plain like swallows, and they wheel, stop, and load, 
and fire either forwards or backwards with a dexteri- 
ty which I have never seen equalled, though I have 
witnessed reviews of the best troops of Europe. It 
the French ever conquer this regency, it will be chief- 
ly by increasing the native cavalry. A French Dra- 
goon officer colle me that he is learning the Mvorish 
manceuvres, but for this purpose he has bought a Moor- 
ish saddle, which, as it curves up some halt a foot both 
in back and front, gives the rider the longest possible 
command of his sword in a forward charge, and ena- 
bles him to fire in retreat with a precision impractica- 
ble on a flat European saddle. 

The tair at Boufaric offered no spectacle of any in- 
terest. There were some native temporary tents, at 
the doors of which the Kabyles and Arabs were selling 
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all sorts of country prodane, and here and there 
regaling themselves with coflee. Meanwhile, though 
with no regret, 1 had lost my companion, and curio. 
sity prompted me to ride on alone in the direction of 
Belida. ‘The face of this country, like all that I had 
seen since getting four miles beyond Algiers, is desti- 
tute of all the rich cultivation which surrounds the 
capital. ‘T'rees are to be met with, but not in abun. 
dance. Generally speaking, the landscape hasa brown, 
desolate epee like that of the Scotch Highlands, 
and afar off you might think it covered with heath. 
But the principal production of the soil is the dwarf 
palm-tree, which though called so, has no affinity with 
the tree of dates, but is only a shrub; it is, however, a 
far richer shrub than our Highland heather: its leaves 
are browsed upon by cattle, and its root is eaten by the 
Arabs themselves, | pede so far south asto get a very 
dim and distant sightof Belida. The country is wild 
and houseless, but I came up to a native dascra, con- 
sisting of a few miserable sheds covered with reeds, 
and seeing a girl milking a cow before one of them, 
I signed to her that I wanted a drink, and held out a 
piece of silver. The little wench, however, looked 
very saucily at me, and with an angry wafture of her 
hand desired me to depart. I rode on for some time 
in the direction of Belida, saying to myself, ‘ This is 
really tantalizing—to be so near a genuine Moorish 
town, and not to get as far as even its suburbs;’ but 
reflecting that I could not well return to Algiers ex- 
cept in European cumpany, and feeling my curiosit 
damped by the wetness of my skin, 1 turned round, 
and reached the French troops just as their review 
was concluding. 

Belida is situated so very near to the foot of the 
lesser Atlas, that when the Kabyles and Arabs forced 
the French out of it, their balls from the lowest fast- 
nesses of the mountain used to reach into the middle 
of the town. I understand that it is surrounded by a 
wall of no great height, which, like all the houses, is 
built in what is call pisé, that is, of clay compacted in 
frames of wood; a mode of building which you often 
meet with in France to the south of Lyons. The 
houses are constructed after the Moorish fashion, with 
the windows looking into an internal square court, 
but scarcely any of them have more than one story. 
In 1825 an earthquake shook Belida, and the on 
houses that were spared were the lowest-roofed. Ol 
the earthquake it cannot be said, as of Death, that he 
knocks with an impartial foot at the palaces of kings 
and the cots of paupers, for he seems to have a sworn 
spite of lofty architecture; accordingly, the Belidians 
have since omitted second stories, 

In July, 1830, the people of Belida invited the 


General Bourmont set out with twelve companies of 
the élite, and some chasseurs and artillery, and slept 
in the town on the night of the 23rd. But on the fol- 
lowing day, before noon, some of his picked men were 
picked oft by the muskets of the mountaineers, and he 
thought it was incumbent on him to order a general 
retreat. His troops set out in column between two 
lines of flankers. Frora two o’clock till sunset, they 
were harrassed by a force of 4000 natives, the Moors 
of the town having been compelled to join against 
them, and the natives skirmished with them in front, 
fiank, and rear, till they halted and bivouacked a few 
miles beyond Boufaric, in the direction of Algiers. 


their own wounded.* In this retreat the French re- 


* There is a difference between Capt. Rozet’s ac- 
count of the loss of the French in this retreat, and 
the account of Bourmont himself. The General says, 
in his despatch to the Minister, Prince Polignac, that, 
in the whole course of the 24th, the day of retreat, 


there were only eight Frenchmen killed and thirty 


'rench to come and defend them against the Kabyles. 


There they spent a hideous night amidst the cries of 
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marked that the Moors harrassed them less fiercely 
than the Kabyles and Arabs; and they had scarcely 
reached Algiers when a messenger arrived from the 
Belidians, apologizing for their conduct, and ascribing 
itto compulsion. It surprises me that Captain Rozet, 
who is otherwise so candid as to blame the misdoings 
of his countrymen very freely, should inveigh against 
Bourmont in this instance, because he had the ill-timed 
clemency, “la clemence intempestive,” not to have 
shot this messenger in front of the camp. It is an ex- 
treme case, indeed, that would justify the execu- 
tion of an ambassador, and Genera! Bourmont, in my 
opinion, behaved very properly. He accepted the apo- 
logy on an understanding that the people of Belida 
would be friendly in future to the French. I believe 
that the former spoke the truth in saying that they had 
been compelled to take arms against the French. 

Belida before the earthqauke, contained between 
6000 and 7000 inhabitants—at present it scarcely rec- 
kons half that number, so that the fighting men can- 
not exceed 500. The Bedouins were oppressing them 
—they prayed the French to come and protect them ; 
expecting, of course, that they would come in sufficient 
force: but the troops had scarcely slept and breaklas- 
ted when they found themselves obliged to evacuate 
the town—the Bedouins entered, and commanded its 
citizens to 'ake arms against the Christians. What 
could the Belidiansdo? I see no proof of treachery 
in their conduct. 

In the following year, under Clausel’s government, 
the French, with a force of 7000 infantry, besides ca- 
valry and artillery, took Belida by storm ; and on that 
occasion they could not well be accused of any ill. 
timed clemency, for the pillage of the place continued 
an entire day, and one-half of their army having gone 
out to pursue the Bedouins up Mount Atlas, as well 
as to lay waste all habitations with fire, the remaining 
battalions, suspecting that the townsmen were plot. 
ting an insurrection, amused themselves for six hours 
with military executions. The night that closed on 
the butchery exhibited the orange orchards and the 
fairest fields in the world illuminated for miles around 
by the conflagration of huts and houses. Really, at 
the hazard of appearing inconsistent, I could some- 
times retract my wishes for the success of the French 
in Africa, when I read their own accounts of these 
absurd and brutal expeditions. Nobody can regret that 
they reaped no permanent advantage from conquests 
thus misused. One of their generals, indeed, congra- 
tulated his army on their glory when the fires of their 
bivouacs might be seen on the mountain-tops ming- 
ling their blaze with the stars of heaven. But this 
mock sublime ended in serious humiliation. The army 
of Mount Atlas returned hunted and diminished to 
Algiers. 

Notwithstanding these reflections on the miscon- 
duct of the French, I rejoined them at Boufaric, very 
fad of their company, which I had all the way to 

overa. By this time the weather had changed from 
showers to heat and brilliance. The sun of this cli- 
mate, if he hides himself for a time, bursts suddenly 
from his concealment, like a tyrant who is jealous 
that you may have forgotten him. For the present I 
ound no fault with the power and splendour of his 
solar majesty ; he warmed my chill skin, and he dried 
my clothes, till they smoked like a blanket, or flannel 
petticoat, fresh from a tub of hot water, that has been 
wrung out by the hands of some strong washerwo- 
man, and hung up before the fire. [ might have gues. 
sed that this was not a wholesome way of being dried 
(st mens non leva fuisset); but my sensations wer 


wounded, but almost all slightly. Capt Rozet reckons 
the entire number mis hors de combat at fifty-one, of 
whom eleven were killed. Among the slain was Bour- 
mont’s chief aid 
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agreeable, not to say delicious, as I wound along a 
sunny road, skirted with laurel-roses, and listened to 
the martial music of the band. Arrived at Douera, I 
felt an irresistible drowsiness come over me. M 
clothes, J thought to myself, are now completely dried ; 
the dews of the night, and possibly rain, will come on 
before I can reach Algiers, so 1 will seek a lodging 
here. I therefore struck up along the camp to a sor 
auberge which lies behind it, which has only a bil- 
liard-room on the ground floor, frequented by tl.v 
French officers, and a garret alolt, with a ladder for 
stairs. “Can you give me a good bed, landlord?” 
“ Yes, Sir, a very good bed.”’ So | ascended the gra- 
dus ad Parnaseum, but found that the tres bon lit 
comprised only a paillasse and a rug; nathless, I was 
very weary, and I laid myself down in my clothes, In 
two hours, however, | awoke in great agony, feeling 
every act of respiration like the driving of a tenpenry 
nail into my left breast; in short, I had a regular pleu- 
risy. got up, and groping my way to the trap- 
door, descended to the lower room, where I seated 
myself beside the fire. The French officers, seeing 
me so ill, behaved very humanely. One of them went 
off immediately to the camp for a surgeon, and 
brought him. ‘The doctor’s advice that I should be 
bled, and put in a comfortable bed, produced a con- 
fession from the aubergiste, that my bon lit had no 
bed-clothes. On this,a French colonel (his name I 
am ashamed to leave a blank, for though I took it 
down next day, 1 unfortunately lost the memoran- 
dum) sent for bed-clothes, from his own tent. The 
kindness of this worthy man I shall never forget: his 
strong resemblance to my brave and gentle cousin, 
Captain Robert Campbell, of the Navy, now no more, 
heightened though fortuitously and fancifully, my 
sense of his attention. Bleeding, and a cataplasm 
applied to my breast, afforded me a little relief, and 
thus 1 hoped to have spent the night, if not in sleep, at 
least in comparative composure. 1 consoled myself 
with thinking that, sharp as the pain was, it was not 
quite so hideous as | couldimagine pain to be. But I 
was disturbed’ in these thankful reflections, by finding 
that my garret was infested by a legion of rats. Some 
of them, of the size of leverets, leaped upon by bed. 
The pleasant smell of my cataplasm had made me 
popular among them. “Oh!” I exclaimed, like Mrs. 
Beverley, in the “ Gamester,” “ if affliction would take 
any shape but this !’’ for my horror of rats is unspeaka- 
ble; and night passed over me “like a phantasmago- 
ria or a hideous dream.” By efforts of my voice that 
brought back the tenpenny nail in its full vigour, I got 
the landlord to come up. ‘Oh, mon hoté! have you 
never a cat in the house? I will give twenty francs 
for her company till to-morrow.” “ Helas! monsieur,” 
he replied, “if you gave me a thousand francs I could 
not find you a cat; there is no keeping one in the 
camp of Douera!” “Why not?” “Because the 
French soldiers steal them.” “ And what do they do 
with them ?” “ Why, it is alledged that they make pies 
and soup of them.” “Confound them, I wish these 
rats were down their throats: but have you no dog?” 
“No, Sir, none but that fierce chained mastiff who is 
barking in the yard, and he would be as likely to devour 
you as the rats.” “ Woe’s me,” I said, “then puta 
couple of candles at my bedside, and reach me my 
horse whip.” With that weeny in the hand of my 
arm which had not been bled I had now to defend my- 
self; and though the effort was agonizing, I struck 
frequently at the intruders. I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of seeing and striking at one who was sitting 
on his hind legs, and whetting his teeth in the act to 
spring at me; but I cannot quite trust to my recollec- 
tions, for I certainly became light-headed, and ima- 
ined I saw black, white, and blue rats. I neverthe- 
ess gota short morning sleep, and was well enough 
to receive some of the French officers who called to 
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inquire forme. In the course of next day, I was con- 
veyed in a carriage to Algiers, and never was | more 
thankful than to find myself in my bed in M. Des- 
cousse’s house, and my skilful friend Dr. Riviere pre- 
scribing for me. He applied seventy-five leeches to 
my breast, and as many between my shoulders. How 
relative are our ideas of home! Algiers is now to me 
a home; I have friends here to watch me night and 
day, and their care has alredy relieved my sufierings. 


From the American Monthly Magazine for Masel 
LIFE IN ARKANSAS. , 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


The bar, bench, and legislators of Arkansas! There 
is a wide field to travel in! Can I amuse you while 
in itforan hour? Before attempting it, let me take 
a hasty glance at the early history of the Territory. 

At the time when the famous Law was blowing up 
his Mississippi bubble, a colony of Frenchinen, under 
his instructions, ascended the river Arkansas sixty 
miles above its mouth, and settled near the present 
Post of Arkansas, where they built a kind of fort.— 
The present ‘Territory was then inhabited, principally, 
by two tribes of Indians—the Osages and the Qua- 
paws, both branches of the same family, and speaking 
dialects of the same language. The Quapaws have 
dwindled away to nothingness, and the Osages have 
removed beyond Fort Gibson; and there are now by 
far less Indians within the bounds of Arkansas than 
of Georgia. ‘The settlement at the Post neither in- 
creased or diminished, to any great extent, up to the 
. time when the treaty of cession transferred the people 
to the United States. They intermingled somewhat 
with the Indians, and their descendants still form a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the two counties. 
of Arkansas and Jeflerson—speaking their own loved 
lan uage, and seeming like a small colony in a distant 
land. ‘I‘here is some noble blood among them—as, 
for example, the descendants of Le Compte Valiere 
D’Hautrieve, and of Don Carlos de Villemont, a for- 
mer commandant under the Spanish regime. The 
shoots of these noble families are, perhaps, as good 
republicans as any among us. 

After the Territory of Arkansas was detached from 
Missouri, and made a separate principality and power, 
the first governor sent here by our good step-dame, 
the United States, was James Miller, a Yankee—the 
same man whose memorable answer is on record 
when asked if he could take a battery—* I'll try.” I 
think he has since been a custom-house officer at 
Salem, Mass. Governor Miller left this Territory 
universally beloved, and his name is remembered with 
respect and affection. His mild, unaffected, easy man- 
ners—his simple and plain republicanism—and his ex- 
cellent good sense, gave him a high claim upon the 
people of this Territory, of which he was emphatically 
the father. 

There is an anecdote connected with his adminis- 
tration which is too good to be lost. Col. Walker, a 
lawyer of the Territory, and one of the oldest resi- 
dents here, was the sheriff of Hempstead, a frontier 
county on the south; during the time of the Gover. 
nor’s rule, a band of Indians (Cherokees, from Red 
River) made some inroads upon the country, and at 
length stole some horses. Col. Walker raised the 

se, followed them and killed a couple of them.— 
ecollecting afterwards that he had acted without 
authority, he posted to the seat of government, and 
presented himself to Governor Miller. Col. Walker 
1s a large, fine, bluff-looking man, not much afraid of 
any thing. The Governor received him with great 
politeness, and requested him to be seated. 
“Well, Colonel Walker,” said he, “ what news 
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“ Not much, your Excellency~only those infernal 


Cherokees have been in among us, robbing us ot our 
horses again.” 


“ When ?—more than once ?” 
“ Yes, your Excellency—half a dozen times.” 
“Why did you not tollow them?” he inquired in 


great wrath. 


“ What! without orders?” 

* 'Y es, Sir~—without orders. You should have killed 
them, Sir.” 

“So 1 did, beautifully,” was the response—* a cou. 
ple of them.” 

The Governor was taken all aback, but of course 
had nothing to say. Not wag otensinete he held a 
council with the same tribe. The chief lamented the 
death ot one of the men who had fallen, and said he 
was “good man, heap.” “ What does he say?” in- 
quired Miller. was interpreted. him then,” 
said the Governor, “that he was in d—d bad compa. 
ny. 

This same Colonel Walker, some years since, was 
challenged by a French merchant residing at the Post. 
On the appointed day, Walker was on the field, and 
shortly saw his antagonist approach, accompanied by 
four or five servants, each loaded down with arms.— 
“Well,” growled Walker, “if 1 had known you in- 
tended bringing an army,I would have thrown upa 
breastwork.” 

The successor to Governor Miller, was Hard, of 
South Carolina. He was in every respect the anti- 
podes of his predecessor. Proud, aristocratic, and 
haughty, his military education and service had added 
to the traits of character naturally created by an edu- 
cation in the South, and he held very little communion 
with the “ vulgar herd.” An approach to famnliarity 
tortured him; he seldom appeared in the street, and 
never frequented balls or parties of any kind. Yet 
Governor Hard waga fine gentleman, a scholar, anda 
man of polished taste; and withal, as brave, chival- 
rous, and honorable a man as ever lived. 

Shortly after he arrived here he was called upon by 
some man from one of the northern counties, who had 
been commissioned a justice of the peace. The fellow 
entered his house with as much carelessness as though 
he were entering a log cabin, and after a word or two 
had passed, addressed the Governor in the tollowing 
words: “ Your Excellency sent over a parcel of com- 
missions to our county, the other day, and my name 
was in one on ’em. It had the dead goose on it, 
your Excellency, and my name on it, and that wasall 
right, your Excellency. But George!” said he, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder, “there was some of them 
had no name on them.at all. To be sure they had 
) the dead goose on ’em, but there was no name. That 
was not right, George. Let’s take a little salt and 
soap.” ‘This gradual falling trom veneration to tami- 
liarity—and an invitation todrink with his visiter—or, 
as he expressed it, “ to take a little salt and soap,” ab- 
solutely horrified the Governor. 

He was succeeded by Governor John Pope, a Ken- 
tuckian, and the former competitor of Henry Clay 
for Congress. He was once in Congress, and this 
year opposed Ben Hardin in Kentucky, and got bea- 
ten. His principal displays upon the political arena 
were made during the contest between the old and new 
court parties in Kentucky, when the following anec- 
dotes were told of his consistency. 

I forget on which side he originally was. He was 
at that time, however, a member of the Legislature, 
and on the day upon which the vote was to be taken, 
the party with which he had been acting found them- 
selves in danger of a defeat. Pope, who was t 
leading man of his party, was absent. ‘The discus 
sion came on—his friends were disheartened—when 
suddenly he made his appearance, covered with mu 


from Hempstead ?” 


and jaded by hard riding. He immediately add 
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the House in a long, eloquent, and energetic speech 
and when he sat down, was greeted with great an 

continued applause. A long debate followed, and 
when the vote was taken, John Pope, voted against 
his own speech. 

At another time a vacancy occurred in the office of 
Judge of the Supreme Bench. ‘The Governor of the 
State was desirous of nominating an individual to that 
office, but was deterred trom doing so, because, from 
calculating the votes of the Legislature, he knew the 
party opposed to him (including Pope) would have a 
majority of one vote. One evening Pope went to him, 
and informed him that he had come to the determina- 
tion to support that gentleman for the judgeship, and 
that if he would put him in nomination, he John Pope 
would vote in his favor. ‘The Governor therefore laid 
the nomination before the Legislature on the ensuing 
a sin 5 and John Pope voted against him, and he was 
rejected. 

Notwithstanding all this, Gov. Pope is a man of 
talents, of considerab'e political experience though of 
no political stability; and of great shrewdness and 
common sense—eloquent in debate—and of excellent 
conversational powers. ‘There are no men more en- 
tertaining than he, until John Pope becomes the 
theme, and then he is intolerable. 

Governor Pope was removed this year, and succeed- 
ed by William S. Fulton, former Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory—a thorough-going Jackson man. He is, l may 
venture to hope, the last Governor of the Territory of 
Arkansas, 

The Territory now contains about 53,000 inhabi- 
tants. It isdivided into four judicial circuits, contain- 
ing each, from seven to nine counties. In each county 
aterm of the Circuit Court is held semi-annually by 
one of the Judges of the Superior Court, who are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate. Two terms of the Superior Court are also 
held every year at Little Rock, at which the four 
Judges should attend, though there are seldom more 
than two on the bench. 

The Judges of the four circuits are Benjamin John- 
son, Edward Cross, ‘Thomas J. Lacy, and Archibald 
Yell. Judge Johnson is a man of fil -five years of 
age | should think, and a brother of Richard M. John- 
son. My impression is that he is decidedly superior 
to Tecumseh in point of talents, as he certainly is in 
learning. He is a good lawyer, aud a man of great 
goodness of heart. His countenance is one of the 
hnest I ever saw. His forehead is high and broad— 
his mouth compressed—and he has a strong resem- 
blance to the portraits of Jackson, except that the 
stern expression is changed for one of urbanity and 
kindness of heart. His face is in truth magnificent ; 
1 have seen but two or three in my life whick equalled 
it. In private life he is a true republican—a convivial 
and boon companion—and a kind husband and father. 

Of Judge Cross I know but little. He is a planter; a 
kind and hospitable man, and of sound sense; but no 
great lawyer or politican. 

Judge Yell is a Tennessee lawyer—a good, unaf- 
roa fellow—and with experience will make a good 

ge. 

Judge Lacy is also a Tennessee lawyer, and defend- 

Beauchamp for the murder of Sharp. He is reputed 
a good lawyer. 

So much for the Judges—now for Circuit riding. A 
awyer in this country, who rides two circuits, travels 
about twelve hundred miles a year. He mounts his 

Orse, puts his saddle-bags and blankets under him, 
and takes to the cane-brakers and the winding hill 
roads, ‘The Court House in which he practices, is a 
small log house, with planks laid on chunks for seats 
and a chair for the Judge. Here is none of the para- 
phernalia of a court of justice—no ermine—no robes 
of office—no sheriff's sword—no imposing forms and 


ceremonies. Yet here, would you believe it. Sir, 
there is as much respect shown to the court as in 
our own New England; and if a noise arises within 
earing, it is instantly stilled by a fine. I recollect 
the astonishment with which I first saw a court in the 
West ; but I have become accustomed to it, and have 
made many a speech in a log house since I took up 
“the trade” of a lawyer in Arkansas. We are trou- 
bled with few books in our journeyings—and yet 
have heard it remarked by lawyers from the East that 
they had found the members of the bar in this country 
to be the best off-hand lawyers they had ever known. 
A lawyer here is forced to have his science at his 
finger ends, or he is done. There are many how- 
ever, who make some tremendous displays of elo- 
quence. For example, I once heard one gentleman 
at the bar talk of a man “ bullying and predominating 
over his equals”—and another said that “ the prison- 
. ) the bar had beat the boy, and amalgated his 
ead.” 

One of the oldest lawyers in this country is the gen- 
tleman of whom I spoke in a former letter as being 
fond of Latin. He was formerly a Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court. I recollect another anecdote of him, 
which was as follows: He was practising before 
Judge Trimble, (who knows not a word of Latin,) 
and in arguing some demurrer, he broke out with a 
long string ot quotations. It wasa jury trial, Parrott, 
also a lawyer, replied to the learned gentleman in a 
string of gibberish, which as much resembled Dutch 
or Choctaw, as Latin. The other appealed to the 
court to stop Parrott, inasmuch as he was not quoting 
Latin or any thing else. Parrott averred to the 
court and the jury that his Latin was as good as the 

entleman’s, and the court and the jury both decided 
that it was. 

The gentleman of whom I am speaking, is a very 
excellent technical lawyer and a good Chancery soli- 
citor; but his head is full of queer notions and vaga- 
ries. For example—he onc2 determined to become 
a farmer, but refused to plough his ground because it 
was never intended by God that the face of nature 
should be disfigured for the purpose of raising of corn 
With this idea upon the subject, he poked holes in the 
ground and dropped his corn in. His wife, however, 
took the matter in hand, and made a very good crop. 
At another time he worked for a while at perpetual 
motion with an old Dutchman. 

Yet this same man, when a Judge, after being 
peeved and vexed fora long time in a case before 

im of some importance, in which the principal law- 
yers of the Territory were engaged, owing to their 
mismanagement and want of research, gave an opin- 
ion suddenly, in which he showed them that the coun- 
sel on both sides had from the beginning mistaken the 
case—were radically wrong in their views of it, and 
totally ignorant of the law of the case. A more learned, 
luminous, and convincing legal argument has seldom 
been heard—never, in_this 
thunder in the Court House could not have more as- 
tonished the lawyers. 

I have very litile to say about the Legislature. It 
has just adjourned. There were some men in it who 
are destined to agure largely in Arkaneas, and per- 
haps elsewhere. ‘The greater proportion of the mem- 
bers were rough, but sensible and honest ; but there 
were some two or three who would in the East have 
secured themselves a place in a hospital for idiots. 

The principal business of the last Legislature was 
to take means to call a Convention for the purpose of 
forming a constitution for the State of Arkansas, to 
be presented to Congress for approval. We hee, 
perhaps, travelled out of the beaten track in not first 
obtaining permission to form a Constitution. We 
believe, however, that we have done no more than 
what we had full right to do, and no more than the 
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necessity of the case demanded. The Convention | 
will consist of fifty-two members, and meets at this 
lace early in January. If they form for us a repub- 
ican Constitution, we trust in the justice of Congress 
for its acceptance. We trust that the people of New 


England, though we will go into the Union only as a 
slave State, will say welcome to Arkansas. * # 
* . * * * * * 


Perhaps I have individualized enough. Let me 
generalize a while. 


Not long since received a letter from a gentleman 
of few years, but great promise, who had been raised 
in Arkansas, and was writing to me during his first 
visit to New England. ‘The following passage occurs 
in one of his letters: “ When 1 first came tothe East, 
New England seemed a strange land—its people a 
distinct people, agreeing with the far West in nothing 
but ditlerent dialects of the same language and a few 
relics of the law.’ The same impression was pro- 
duced upon me when I came tothe West. Ever 
thing was radically, thoroughly, and essentially dil- 
ferent. The appearance of the country—the manner 
of living—the courts—the elections—the habits of the 
people—their language and expressions—was strange, 
singular, and odd to me. Of course, all towns bear a 
resemblance to each other; but I speak of the countr 
and its inhabitants. Here we have none of the broad, 
level, and luxuriant pastures—none of the trim hedges 
—none of the old and venerable stone walls, built tor 
many years—which are seen among you. The few 
fields which dot the surface of Arkansas would hard- 
ly convey to you, or any Eastern man, the idea of 
cultivation. Round them runs a zigzag fence, built 
of rails, commonly called a Virginia fence—answer- 
ing all the purposes required in a new country, though 
only capable of lasting five or six years. Within, the 
hugh blackened stumps, or the tall skeletons of trees 
stand thick among the tall corn. The roads are 
rough—olten nothing but byepaths; and with only 
here and there a heuse scattered along them. ‘There 
are no continuous lines and bodies of field Jand and 
meadow. You leave one ragged enclosure—and are 
again plunged in the deep gloom of the bottom, or the 
rough masses of upland forest. The dwellings of the 
people, too, are different. ‘There are few ot the com- 
modious farm-houses which are to be found in the 
East; but the residence even of a rich planter con. 
sists of a log-house for a dwelling, surrounded, in 
admirable disorder, with negro cabins, more resem- 
bling pigstyes, than any thing. ‘To one house are 
frequently attached ten or fifteen of those cabins.— 
Barns here are unknown. The corn and fodder of 
the farmer (for he makes no hay) are disposed of, the 
one in cribs built of logs, and the other in stacks.— 
Here are no villages, with the tall spires rising far 
above the tops of the houses—no village bells—no 
town clocks. Here is no voting by ballot, but all 
elections are conducted viva voce. Every thing, in 
short, which I can remember—every boyish reco lec. 
tion, is at variance with the things around me here. 
I look back, and think of the stone-walls—of the fine 
orchards—of the barns and hay-mows and the husk- 
ings—of the village church with its choir and its bass 
viol or its organ. None of them are here. No mow- 
ag~0 making of hay—no cider press—no scythes, 
rakes, and pitchforks. (I have not seen a scythe in 
five years.) No prayers in the churches for the dead 
or the absent—no thanks for the returning wanderer. 
No merry sleigh bells—no rattling stages—no pomp 
and pageantry of militia musters. I am conhdent 
that were I to return now to New England, I should 
feel truly a stranger there. I should miss my horse 

and my gun—I should feel myself trammelled by 
grades and castes in society—I should be like a man 
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In Sir John Malcom’s most agreeable and instruc. 
tive “Sketches of Persia” we meet the following high- 
ly amusing story, which, Sir John says, was related to 
him by his friend Hajee [Hoosein, at a dreary spot in 
Persia, named the Valley of the Angel of Death. 
The Hajee informed his companion, that this was 
one of the most favourite terrestrial abodes of Azrael, 
(the Angel of Death,) and that here he was surround. 
ed by Ghools, who are a species of monsters that feed 
on the carcasses of all the beings which he deprives of 
life. “The Ghooles,” he added, “are of a hideous 
form, but they can assume any shape they please, in 
order to lure men to their destruction: they can alter 
their voices for the same laudable purpose.” “The 
frightful screams and yells,” said the Hajee, “ which 
are often heard amid these dreaded ravines, are chang- 
ed for the softest and most melodious notes: unwary 
travellers, deluded, by the appearance of friends, or 
captivated by the forms and charmed by the music of 
these demons, are allured from their. path, and, after 
feasting for a few hours on every luxury, are consign- 
ed to destruction.” 

In conclusion, said the Hajee, “ These creatures 
are the very lowest of the super-natural world; and 
besides being timid, are extremely stupid, and conse. 
quently often impused upon by artful men. 1 will re- 
count you a story that is well authenticated, to prove 
what I say is just.” 


AMEEN OF ISFAHAN AND THE GHOOL. 
“You know,” said he, “ihat the natives of the Iv- 
fahan, though not brave, are the most cra'ty and acute 
people upon the earth, and often supply the want of 
courage by their address. An inhabitant of that city 
was once compelled to travel alone and at night 
through this dreadful valley. He was a man of ready 
wit and fond of adventures, and, Googe no lion, had 
hop confidence in his cunning, which had brought 

im through a hundred scrapes and perils, that would 
anes embarrassed or destroyed your simple man ol 
valour. 

“This man, whose name was Ameen Beg, had heard 
many stories of Ghools of the Valley‘of the Angel of 
Death, and thought it likely he might meet one: he 
prepared, accordingly, by putting an egg and a lump 
of salt in his pocket. He had not gone far amid the 
rocks we have just passed, when he heard a voice 
crying, Holloa, Ameen Beg Isfahanee! you are going 
the wreng road; you will lose yourself: come this 


way: Iam _ your friend Kerreem Beg: I know your 
father, old Kerbela Beg, and the street in which you 
were born.’ Ameen knew well the power of the 


the Ghools had of assuming the shape of any person 
they choose; and he also knew their skill as genealo- 
ists, and their knowledge of towns as well as fam'- 
ies; he had, therefore, little doubt that this was one 
of those creatures alluring him to destruction. He, 
however, determined to encounter him, and trust to 
his art for his escape. 
. "Stop, my friend, till I come near you,’ was his 
reply. When Ameen came close to the Ghool, he 
said, ‘You are not my friend Kerreem, you are a lying 
demon; but you are just the being I desire to meet. 
have tried my strength against all men and all the 
beasts which exist in the natural world, and 1 can find 
nothing that is a match for me. I came therefore to 
this valley, in the hope of encountering a Ghool, tlat 
I oe prove my prowess upon him.’ Bae 
“The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in this 
manner, looked keenly at him, and said, ‘Son ol 
Adam, you do not appear so strong.’ ‘* Appearances 
are deceitful,’ replied Ameen; ‘but I will give you 
proof of my strength. There, said he, picking up ® 


Just awakened from a long dream. * * * * * 


stone from a rivulet, ‘ this contains a fluid; try if you 
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can so squeeze it that it will flow out.’ The Ghool 
took the stone, but after a short attempt returned it, 
saying, ‘The thing is impossible.’ *‘ Quite easy, said 
the Istaha, taking the stone, and placing it in the hand 
in which he had before put the egg: ‘look there! and 
the astonished Ghool, while he heard what he took 
for the breaking of the stone, saw the liquid run from 
between Ameen’s fingers, and this, apparently, with- 
out any effort. 

“ Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone 
upon the ground while he picked up another of a dark 
hue. * ‘This, said he, ‘ I can see, contains salt, as you 
will find if you can crumble it between your fingers.’ 
But the Ghool, looking at it, confessed he had neither 
knowledge to discover the qualities, nor strength ,to 
break it. “Give it me,” said his companion impati- 
ently; and, having put it into the same hand with the 
piece of salt, he instantly gave the latter, all crushed, 
to the Ghool, who, seeing it reduced to powder, tasted 
it, and remained in stupid astonishment at the skill 
and strength of this wonderful man. Neither was he 
without alarm, lest his strength should be exerted 
against himself; and he saw no safety in resorting to 
the shape of a beast, for Ameen had warned him that 
it he commenced any such unfair dealing he would 
instantly slay him; for Ghools, though long-lived, are 
not immortal, 

“Under such circumstances, he thought his best 
plan was to conciliate the friendship of his new com- 
panion till he found an opportunity of destroying him. 

“* Most wonderful man!’ said a ‘will you honour 
myabode with your presence? it is quite at hand: 
there yon will find every refreshment; and, alter a 
comtorta le night’s rest you can resume your journey,’ 

“*T have no objection, friend Ghool, to accept your 
offer: but, mark me,—I am,in the first place, very 
passionate, and must not be provoked by any expres. 
sions which are in the least, disrespectful; and, in the 
second, | am full of penetration, and can see through 
your designs as clearly as I saw into that hard stone 
in which I discovered salt: so take care you entertain 
none that are wicked, or you shall suffer.’ 


“The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest should 
be pained by no expression to which it did not befit 
his dignity to listen ; and he swore by the head of his 
lege lord, the Angel of Death, that he would faith. 
lully respect the right of hospitality and friendship. 

“Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool through 
a number of crooked paths, rugged cliffs, and deep ra- 
vines, till they came to a large cave, which was dimly 
lighted. ‘Here, said the Ghool, ‘I dwell; and here 
iny friend will find all he can want for refreshment 
and repose.’ So saying, he led him to various apart- 
ments, in which was hoarded every species of grain, 
and all kind of merchandise, plundered from travellers 
who had been deluded to this den, and of whose fate 
Ameen was too well informed by the bones over 
which he now and then stumbled, and by the putrid 
smell produced by some half-consumed carcasses. 


“This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,’ 
said the Ghool, taking upa great bag of nce; ‘a man 
ol your prowess must have a tolerable appetite.’— 
‘True,’ said Ameen ‘ but [ ate a sheep, and as much 
ee as you have there, before I proceed on my jour- 
am,consequently, not hungry; but I will take 
a little, lest 1 offend your hospitality.’ ‘* I must boil it 
lor you,’ said the demon; ‘you do not eat grain and 
meat raw,as we do. Hereisa kettle,’ said he, taking 
up One lying amongst the plundered property : ‘* I will 
¢o and get wood for a fire, while vou fetch water with 
hat,’ pointing to a bag made of the hides of six oxen. 

“Ameen waited till he saw his host leave the cave 
for the wood; and then, with great difficulty, he drag- 
ged the enormous bag to the bank of a dark stream 
Which issued from the rocks at the other end 
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of the cavern, and after being visible for a few yards, 
disappeared under ground. 

“How shall I, thought Ameen, prevent my weak- 
ness being discovered? This bag I could hardly ma- 
nage when empty ; when full it would 
strong men to carry it:—what shall I do? 1 shall 
certainly be eaten up by this cannibal Ghool, who is 
now only kept in order by the impression of my great 
strength. After some minutes’ reflection, the Istaha- 
nee thought of a scheme, and began digging a small 
channel from the stream towards the place where the 
supper was preparing. 

“* What are you doing ?’ vociferated the Ghool, as 
he advanced towards him; ‘1 sent you for water to 
boil a little rice, and you have been an hour about it. 
Cannot you fill the bag and bring it away? ‘ Certainly 
I can, said Ameen: ‘it I were content, after all your 
kindness, to show my gratitude merely by feats of 
brute strength, 1 could lilt your stream, if you had a 
bag large enough to hold it,’ said he, pointing to the 
channel he had begun, ‘here is the commencement of 
a work in which he mind of man is employed to les- 
sen the labour of the body. ‘This canal, small as it 
may appear, will carry a stream to the other end of the 
cave, in which I will construct adam that you can 
open and shut at pleasure, and thereby save yourself 
infinite trouble in fetching water; but pray let me 
alone till it is finished,’"—and he began to dig. ‘* Non. 
sense !’ said the Ghoul, seizing the bag and filling it ; 
‘] will carry the water myself; and I advise you to 
leave off your canal, as you call it, and follow me, 
that you may eat your supper and go to sleep; you 
may finish this work, if you like it, to-morrow morn. 
ing. 

“ Ameen congratulated himself on this escape, and 
was not slow in taking the advice of his host. After 
having eaten heartily of the supper that was prepared, 
he went to repose on a bed made of the richest cover- 
lets and pillows, which were taken from the store. 
rooms of plundered goods. ‘The Ghool, whose bed 
was also in the cave, had no sooner laid down than 
he fell into a sound sleep. ‘The anxiety of Ameen’s 
mind prevented him from following his example; he 
rose gently, and having stuffed a long pillow into the 
middle of his bed, to make it appear as it he were still 
there, he retired to a concealed place in the cavern to 
watch the proceedings of the Ghool. The latter 
awoke a short time before daylight, and rising went, 
without making any noise, towards Ameen’s on sees 
not observing the least stir, he was satisfied his guest 
was in deep sleep; so he took up one of his walking- 
sticks, which was in size like the trunk of a tree, and 
struck a terrible blow at what he supposed to be 
Ameen’s head. He smiled, not to hear a groan, think. 
ing he had deprived him of life; but to make sure of 
his work, he repeated the blow seven times. He then 
returned to rest, but had hardly settled himself to sleep 
when Ameen, who had crept into bed, raised his head 
above the clothes and exclaimed, ‘Friend Ghool what 
insect could it be that has disturbed me by its tapping? 
I counted the flap of its little wing seven times on the 
coverlet. These vermin are very annoying, for though 
they cannot hurt a man, they disturb his rest!’ 

“The Ghool’s dismay, on hearing Ameen speaking 
at all, was great; but that was increased to perfect 
fright when he heard him describe seven blows, any 
one of which would have felled an elephant, as seven 
flaps of an insect’s wing. ‘T'here was no safety, he 
thought, near so wonderful a man; and he soon after- 
wards arose, and fled from the cave, leaving Isfahanee 
its sole master. 

“When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no 
loss to conjecture the cause, and immediately began to 
survey the treasure with which he was surrounded, 
~ to contrive means for removing them to his own 

ome. 
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“ Alter examining the contents of the cave, and 
arming himself with a match-lock, which had belong- 
ed to some victim of the Ghool,he proceeded to sur- 
vey the road. Ue had, however, only gone a short 
distance, when he saw the Ghool returning with a 
large club in his hand, and accompanieu by a tox.— 
Amecn’s knowledge of the cunning animal instantly 
led him to suspect that it had undeceived his enemy, 
but his presence of mind did not forsake him. “Take 
that,’ said he to the fox, aiming a ball at him from his 
match-lock, and shooting him throngh the head; ‘take 
that for not performing my orders. ‘That brute,’ said 
he, ‘promised to bring me seven Ghools, that I might 
chain them and bring them to Isfahan; and here he 
has only brought you, who are already my slave.’ So 
saying, he advanced towards the Ghool; but the lat- 
ter had already taken to flight, and, by the aid of 
his club, bounded so rapidly over the rocks and pre- 
cipices, that he was soon out of sight. 

“ Ameen having marked well the path from the ca- 
vern to the road, went to the nearest town, and hired 
camels and mules to remove the property he had ac- 
quired. After making restitution to all who remained 
alive to provestheir — he became, from what was 
unclaimed, a man of wealth; all of which was — 
to that wit and art which overcame brute strength an 


courage.” 


THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS HA’PENNY. 


l was standing one day,in a retired part of the 
Westminster Abbey, looking at the monuments, when 
1 saw a little boy come in, of about ten or eleven years 


old. He was one of the sweetest and prettiest ehildren | ,4 


I ever beheld. His fine countenance was bright with 

expectation, and lified up with smiles of anticipated 

enjoyment. There was something so engaging in his 

appearance, that I continued tofollow him with my 

eyes, as he went about surveying the different objects 
t presented themselves to his view. 

After having looked for some time, a slight shade 
of melancholy passed over his brow, like a cloud dim. 
ming the mild lustre of a beautiful spring morning. 
The expectation, the curiosity, the anticipated enjoy- 
ment had fled. They had gradually yielded to that sub. 
dued and chastened feeling, which the holy stillness of 
the place and the mournful memorials of departed souls, 
conspiré to produce in every generous bosom. 

In the hurry of his entrance he had not thought of 
taking off his hat, but it seemed as if it now occurred 
to him, that there was an impropriety in wearing it in 
such a place and he took it off with so reverend a 
bearing, that I almost fancied the words of the Patri- 
arch, “ How dreadful is this place. ‘Thisis none other 
but the house of God; and this is the Gate of heaven,” 
were passing through his mind. He movedas if fearful 
of breaking the solemn silence that reigned within the 
sacred walls. There was one monument which he ap. 
peared to regard with peculiar interest. it was erected 
to the memory of William Wragg, of South Carolina; 
representing inbas relief, the melancholy shipwreck 
of that gentleman, and his little son floating ashore, 
on a raitt, hastily constructed by his faithful servant. 
He next contemplated thatof the unfortunate Andre 
apparently with much sympathy; but 1 was surprised; 
to see him become suddenly agitated, stamp his foot 
on the ground, and turn away with indignation. I knew 
not at the moment, the right he had to be indignant 
at the outrage committed by some Goth, in striking 
off the arm of the figure of Washington. But soon the 
little ruffled visage became calm again, and settled 
inte its wonted loveliness; and as he passed oy trom 
object to object, his features assumed more and more 
kaa until at length they exhibited a perfect 


picture of pensive contemplation. 


THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS HA’PENNY—EYE-WATER. 


The sad lesson of mortality told from every to 
had touched his tender heart. He became affected Te 
turned to go away ;and was mn with slow and 

t 


measured steps, when his eye caught the charity. 

that stood in the middle of the area. He sideded 
There was evidently something at work within him. 
There was a moral association going on. There were 
the tombs ; and there was the charity box. He regard. 
ed them alternately ; he looked, and mourned the dead. 
He looked and felt compassion for the living, and 
while two pearly drops forced their way beneath his 
beautiful eye lashes, the smile ofan angel played upon 


into little pocket, and he drew forth a halfpenny. 
“It is all I have,” said he. He cast a scrutinizing 
glance, to seewhether he was observed ; stepped up 
to the mute solicitor for the poor, and dropped into it 
his pure offering of benevolence. The humble coin 
fell to the bottom oi the empty box, with a sound that 
vibrated through the lolty vault, and the receding 
echces as they grew fainter and tainter,seemed like 
the sweet accents of the blessed, whispering peace. In 
a transport of delight, 1 exclaimed, “here is a deed 
worthy Westminster Abbey,” and ran from my con. 
cealment, and clasped the little philanthropist in my 
arms. “And why were you ashamed?” said I. “I was 
afraid they would laugh at me,” said he. “Laugh at 
} thee! Oh! world! how often has thy senseless laugh 
put modest virtue out of countenance!” 

I slipped a half crown into his hand, and told him 
to remember the strange gentleman whom ‘he had 
met in the Abbey. “I will take it,” said he, “if you will 
let me put it into the charity box too.” Thou shale 
sanctify thy gift,” I replied ;so hand in hand we walk. 
to the charity box. My own reflections, the utter 
seclusion of the busy world, the still repose of the 
silent tenants of the grave, the dim twilight of the an- 
cient pile, where tonsured monks once chaunted the 
solemn hymn and bore their glimmering tapers, to- 
gether with the superadded tenderness inspired by the 
pure sacrifice of a little innocent heart that I just wit- 
nessed, all combined to press upon me with such 
softening influences, that I was upon the point ot 
giving vent to emotion of the deepest feeling. As it 
was, I felt my heart uplifted—I looked up, a tear ol 
pious joy ae in his eye ashe dropped in the 
piece. It tell upon the halfpenny, the silver sound uni- 
ted withthe brass and ascended to heaven in holy 
euphony. We walked together to the door of the Ab- 
bey, and as we stood in the street about to separate, 
F asked him his name. He told it—he was an Ameri- 
can; he had been sent to England for education. We 
parted, and I never saw him more. [ Charleston Cour. 

Celebrated eye Water.—Recipe for an eye-water, 
from a German Physician, whieh he made and vended 
for many years with celebrity. When he was about 
to remove to Michigan, he gave the recipe to a friend 
and swore him to keep it @ secret.. Afterwards 8 


}neighbor found it lying on the table, and copied it, 


and is now freely giving it to his friends. ‘To aid him 
in his philanthropy, I send you a copy for publication 
in the Genessee Farmer. 


One ounce Sulphate of Iron, or Copperas, _ 
Half ounce Sulphate of Zinc, or White Vitriol, 
One pint of sott water. 


Pains should be taken to obtain the ingredients pure, 
and to filter the solution through filtering paper, or Se- 
veral thickness of cloth, in order to further purify an 
tree it from the feruginous coloring matter of the cop 
peras.—Genessee Farmer. 
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1,—GEORGE W Eea. TO THE Rev. FREDERICK 
Watsonp, Hartiuy Recrory, Devonsnire. 
Leamington Spa, August. 


My Dear Frienp,—Don't be al irmed for the heafth 
of your old fr.end, when you see my letter da'ed trom 
this enlarged edition of the Hospital of Invalids, 1 
am still sound, wind and limb, and almost as activi 
with the weight of fitty-six years on toy back ws mi the 
merry times of our youth, wren you and |, I’red,— 
with humility be it spoken,—were a couple of as gay 
young fellows as one would wish to meet with ona 
aummer’s day. It does one goud to recall old times, 
and that is one reason why vou and I are such inde. 
fatigable correspondents. 1 have writen you a letter 
oo my birth-day every year for these thirty years, and 
received your unlailing answer in the Christmas week. 
That is what I calla night Evglish spirit, Fred—ue- 
ver to give up an intimacy with an old friend, when 
you have found by exyerience that he is a good and 
true one. I have been mus.ng over some ot our old 
adventures, l think they are something like wine— 
they improve every year. Some of them did not strike 


‘me much at the time; but now, alter they have been 


bottled up for a quarter of a century, they have a fla. 
vour with them that none of one’s newer incidents 
can equal. Do you recollect, Fred, when you and I, 
and Dick Breton and Jack Burn, came home, as hard 
as our nags would carry us, from Harley one night, 
and just got into college before the stroke of twelve ? 
Wha: a dark night it was, and how Dick kept boast- 
ing ali the time of our gallop, that hs horse was 
tresher than ever! And then do you recollect his con- 
siernation when he discovered that the hostier by 
mistake had mounted him, in the hurry and darkness, 
on the Black Jewel, that was on its way torun at Ep. 
som races? It makes one laugh yet to think of Dick’s 
rage, when an officer came next morning, a: d aries. 
ted him fur horse-stealing. Ah! these were the times, 
my boy, for mirth and joliity: there is no such tun 
now-a-days, 1 don’t believe any Oriel man has been 
had up tor theft since the year of D.ck Breton’s ex- 
ploit. How strangely that party is scattered now! 
Jack Burn keeps his ears warm with a judge’s wig, 
and D:ck Breton is a bironet and major. general, with 
ten thousind a year, eighteen baltpeniy-faced children, 
and only the recollection of aliver. You and I, Fred, 
are changed least of anv. You were always a quiet, 
comtortuble sort of a fellow, and settled down as na- 
turally as possible into a steady, respectable rector; 
and I have flourished as much as the rest of the vege- 
tables in the fat fields of Glemsworth Hall. A squire, 
a parson, a judge, and a general, were four young fel- 
ows, upon four fiery horses, dashing through turn- 
pikes, or over them, I forget which favourite 


pace now is a quiet amble,and my charger a cob of 


fourteen hands. ‘There is not such ano'her punch in 
Suffolk. *T'was given to me by Harry ‘T'ravers; and 
as the rascal has behaved so in Cosas 3 since, | think 
I ougit to send him the pony back; but what can I do, 
Fred? he is as sure-footed as a mule, and warranted 
(0 carry sixteen stone. In short, his good qualities are 
innumerable—well bred, steady without the least taint 
of vice, and just in his prime, On r ading this last sen- 
tence over, see it isa little dountful whether I mean 
the horse or the man. I mean the Galloway, Fred— 
the other has noble points about him, but hes cursed. 
ly ill broke in—T'll tell you more about him some 
other tme—lI will only let you into ‘he secret, that this 
same Har:y ‘Tiave:sis the cause of my being here; 
there, that will set you gues:ing. I havetold you al- 
ready Lam sound asa bell in heal‘h—and Lan; 
but notwithstanding that, I am afflicted with a very 
troublesome disease, in the shape of a daughter eigh- 


25 


wrote the plays. 


ing our Bachelor's 


riend, Georce W yvIiLLe. 


2.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 


My pearest Aunt Preoey,—I wrote you a very 
hurried note just before leaving home, teiling you of 
our removal to th:s place. As to its being for t: e sake 
of papa’s health, I don’t believe a word of it; he ig 
stronger and berter-looking than | ever remember 
him. Ah! I can’t help feeling that I am the cause of 
his leaving home, and I my say happine-s, behind 

y, l assure you, to see 
how out of his element he seems among the butterfly 
people of this frivolous town. He walks up and down 
‘the street as if he had no obj-ct in life but to while 
wwayv the time; and, though we have only been here 
two days, [ am sure heis more heartily tired ol it than 


him; fortis quite melancho 


I am. 


Two days after that happy, happy dinner at Scar- 


lock, every thing seemed suddenly and unaccountably 


cianged. My dearest friend !—the sweetest girl you 
ever saw in your life!—Oh! aunt Peggy, ya you 
do !— 


would love her, it you knew her so well as 
dea’, dear Charlotte Travers was so good, so kind, so 
enchanting! In tact, ever sirce their old uncle, Mr. 
Dobbs, exme to live at Searlock, we have bi en more 
attached than sisters, and, fur nearly halt a year, not 
a week passed without our meeting two or three times; 
and papa was so fond of her too. And her brother, 
Mr. Henry Travers, was a great favourite of his. 
They were both almost constantly at Glemsworth, 
and you may easily imagine what a comlort dear 
Charlotte was to me, as we have no near neighhours 
but themselves. I will describe my Charlotte to you 
as near'y as I can. She is a little taller than I am 


which you would not be surprised at, for she comes of 


a very tall fami'v. Wer brother 's much taler than 
Tom. 1] should think he was fully six feet high ; but 
then he isso elegant and graceful, quite free from the 
awkward‘iess which is generally produced by great 
height. Her eyes are a decp, rich brown ; not so dark 
or penetrating as her brother’s, nor so proud and 


-hanghty-looking. Her sm le is very like his; and al- 


together, [ am sure you would say, that Charlotte 
‘T'ravers is as beautiful as anangel. 

Well, all this went on must delightfully till two days 
alter our dinner at Scarlock, which I wrote you an 
account of, and then —— went on very differently, 
Papa grew peevish ard sullen ; never laughed or joked 
with me as he used to do; never took me out for a 


teen years of age—as beautiful as there is any occa. 
sion for, and filed to the brim with feeling aid ro- 
mance, which is just anot! er name for—mischiel. I 
unde took to be my own physician; and asthis Mas- 
ter Travers lives with his uncle, the old curmudgeon 
who bought the Scarlock estates, which he close into 
mine, I prescribed a change of air. My boy ‘l'om is 
just come trom his travels; very much improved, I be- 
ey but I hav’nt yet seen him. Lhaves ni him home 
to take care of things in my absence, and have oider- 
ed hin, without showing any sym. toiis of su-picion, 
to keep a watchtnl eye on young Travers, ard a de- 
signing, blue-eyed, sweet-looking little. thi g, hs sis. 
ter. As Iam so far away trom home, and huve nei- 
ther workmen tu superintend, nor anything to do, but 
strut about the streets, 1 will perhaps write to you ot- 
tener than at other times: for this Emily of mine, 
thougha very nice, well-behaved, affectionate girl—l 
will say that for her—is not so much of a companion 
as slie used to be, but m :pes a good deal, and :avesa 
great quantity of nonsense about Snakspeare that 
Do you recollect John Keiuble in 
Cato the mght we went to Covent Garden alter tak- 
but, by the by, I don’t think 
Shaks, eare wrote Cato. Remember me very kindly 
to my good friend, Mrs. Walsond, and my god.daugh- 
ter, litle Jane; and believe me your very sinceie, old 
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ride; nor mentioned the name of his favourite Char-| 
lotte Travers. 1 thought this very odd, and still more 
unaccountable that he hurried me off here on a single 
day’s notice; leaving my maid Patison at home, and 
cae bringing old Giies Gubbins, the coachman, to look 
after his punch pony. He used to call it Young Harry, 
because it was a present from Mr. Travers; but now 
he never calls it by its name, but only says, “ Giles, 
bring round my bay Galloway.” I expect a letter trom 
my brother ‘Tom, who is at home, and hope to hear of 
my darling friend Charlotte through him. And now, 
my dear aunt Peggy, I will tell you about our situa- 
tion here. 

We have a suite of rooms in the hotel, and 
are as comfortable as if we were in a private house. 
The streets are spacious and handsome, and the coun- 
try in the neighborhood the most beautiful, and the rich- 
est in England. We ate within an hour’s drive of 
Warwick Castle, or Guy’sCliff, or Kenilworth, or the 
birth-place of Shakspeare. All these we are going to 
see next week, and I will give you as good a descrip- 
tion of them asl am able. But lovely as this place 
is, I cannot help fancying how fresh and beautiful the 
green lanes about Glemsworth must be in this enchant. 
ing summer. How delicious the dark sombre shade of 
the huge sycamores that form the avenue to Scarlock 
must be now, with their leafy tops so interlaced, that, 
in walking beneath them, you might fancy you were 
in some old cathedral, with its dim religious light, and 
might listen for the swell of the noble organ to watt 
your soul beyond this visible diurnal sphere, and lap 
your senses in Elysium. Ah! when shall we get back 
to dear old Glemsworth!—Your ever affectionate 
niece, Emity 


3.—Thomas Wypville, Esq. to George Wyville, Esq. 
My Dear Fatner,—lI had stood here on my post 
without seeing ay thing of the enemy for two days, 
and began to think of taking the first step myself, by 
calling on old Dobbs, and reconnoitering the position 
of his torces. However, I assuaged my ennui as well 
as [ was able, by revisiting the scenes of my youth, 
which are rendered doubly dear to me by having been 
absent trom them so long. 


Three years tossing about in foreign parts has not 
rubbed off, I assure you, one particle of my English 
feeling, and I prefer the secluded beauty - an Eng- 
lish village, with its venerable church tower arising 
from amidst a grove of trees, and the cottage smoke 
curling in blue wreaths far up into the silent air, to 
the more dazzling prospects of France or Italy. In 
look'ng at them my eye only is delighted—it never gets 
clear into the heart, as a home view, like the scene 
from our own Merrill Down. And certainly the land- 
scape from that point is very much improved, by the 
additions your new neighbour has made at Scarlock 
Hall. The new facings he has given the turrets, and 
the very judicious openings he has made in the woods, 
give a greater harmony to the landscape than I had 
ever thought it susceptible of. But I am wandering 
from the business of the letter. Yesterday, about one 
o’clock, alter I had been strolling about the park for 
several hours, I had retired to our old schoolroom, 
where Emily had left some of her books and draw. 
ings. Ihad thrown myself into the old arm-chair, 
with my back to the open window,—lI had a book in 
my hand, but as I have now forgotten what book it 
was, I suspect I could not have been very highly in- 
terested in its contents; but certainly, whether by the 
story I was reading, or by something else, my mind 
was entirely occupied, when I was awakened out of my 
reverie by a rs ust at my side, and thena faint shriek! 
I started up and saw, nearly sinking to the ground, 
with agitation and alarm, the sweetest creature in the 
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ment flushing with contusion. Excuse me, she said 
I expected to find Emily here. I told her my sister 
had left the country, and inquired if it was Miss T'ra. 
vers whoin I had the honour to address, It was, in. 
deed; and really, my dear father, 1 can’t at all see 
how Emily can possibly be in the smallest danger 
from so very desirable a companion. She told me that 
her brother had accompanied her to the gate, and af. 
ler our mutual awkwardness at so unexpected a ren. 
contre had worn off, and after a great deal of laugh. 
ing at her unceremonious entrée by the window, I or- 
dered Lightfoot, and offered to accompany her till she 
rejoined her escort in the village. Her brother, how- 
ever, not expecting her return so soon, had ridden 
somewhere else, and as she was afraid to return to 
Scarlock without him, we cut off into the lower 
woods, in po 0 ot finding him at a summer house to 
which she told me he was in the habit of making fre. 
uent pilgrimages. ‘The thing that astonished Miss 
‘Travers more than any thing else, was the sudden. 
ness of your removal! from Glemsworth, and Emily’s 
entire silence on the subjeet. Poor thing, I could not 
help pitying her for losing her only companion 
through the savage meanness of the uncultivated bar- 
barian, her uncle. But in case this simplicity should 
turn out to be assumed, and both she and her brother 
are in a plot to thwart your designs, I have determined, 
as the best means of watching her closely, to ride out 
with her as often as I can. If you will tell me more 
at large than you have hitherto done, the actual result 
of your conversation with old Dobbs, and your fears 
as to the designs of young Travers, I should be more 
able to assist you than now when I am kept compara- 
tively in thedark. After a long ramble through the 
alleys of the wood, we at last encountered her bro- 
ther. 1 was struck with his resemblance to his sister, 
and though po meg by your last instructions to be 
suspicious of them, I could not help thinking, from his 
appearance, that he was rather deserving of the 
praises you used to lavish on him in the letters you 
sent to me when I was on my travels. We met as if 
we had been old friends, for really Miss Travers intro- 
duced us to each other in a manner which made it im- 
possible for me to keep up the appearance of reserve 
which I hadintended. I determined, however, not to 
have more conversation with him than was absolutely 
unavoidable, so I attached myself almost exclusively 
to his sister’s side. This, I think you will allow, is the 
safest way, for if I pore mpeell to get on friendly 
terms with him, I shall find it very diticult to yt 
properly unprejudiced eye upon his movements. Alter 
a delighttul ride, I left them at Scarloek gate, and as 
they are going to-morrow to a farm of old Dobb's— 
how immensely rich the old hunk most be !—about 
eight miles off, over Lipscot Down, I thought that was 
a very good opportunity of fishing out more of their 
real character, and | have accordingly agreed to go 
with them. Now could any thing be more lucky than 
this acquaintanée, so unexpectedly formed, and, from 
that very circumstance, divested at once of all the 
forms and stiffnesses of an ordinary introduction ? 
shall write to you the result of my observations (o- 
morrow or next day. Now, that a sense of duty to you 
has reconciled me to my position here, I must confes? 
that I thought it very provoking to have been sen! 
down to this solitary mansion without once seeing 
either you or Emily after so long an absence. I hope 
you find Leamington agree with you, and if you do, ! 
should advise you to be m no great hurry to deprive 
yourself of its advantages. Every thing goes on here 
as wellas if yourself were on the spot; and as Emily 
has luckily left the key of her book shelves, I can em- 
ploy my spare time very profitably in study. Write 
me immediately, and believe me, dear father, &c. 


> 


world ; her cheeks pale with fear, and in the next mo- |} 


Tomas Wyvitle- 
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THE WYVILLES. 


4,—George Wyville, Esq. to Thomas Wyville, Esq. 


thing; stick to it, my boy, and 
r. Henry Travers, I mean—con- 


Tnat’s the ver 
Harry ‘l'ravers— 


found the boy, I can’t help thinking and speaking of 


him as if he were my own. Well, that young man 
will find it impossible to escape your penetration. You 
ask me the particulars of my interview with old Dobbs. 
Did you ever see him? He is the scurviest-looking old 
rascal you ever saw—thin as a board, with a face ap. 

rently carved by a very rough workman out of a 
og of damaged mahogany. He and I used to get on 
very well, though he was continually jeering me about 
my high birth as he called it; he was always doing 
the same to his nephew and niece ;—for General Tra- 
vers, their father, you’ll observe, made what is called a 
low marriage, though, from all I can hear, their mo- 
ther was a very respectable, lady-like sort of a woman. 
You know, from my letiers, what a favourite of mine 
young Harry was. In fact, he was the nicest lad that 
could be—famous rider, capital shot, admirable fisher; 
—in short, one of the pleasantest, best-informed fel- 
lows you can fancy. I was always thinking what an 
excellent companion he would be for you on your re- 
turn, and installed him very nearly in your place, as 
my right hand man upon all occasions. As to mind. 
ing his uncle, he did not care a stiver for all the old 
Dobbs’s that ever walked, compared to me. And if the 
truth were told, I think he likes me better yet than 
e’er a relation he has in the world, for Harry is the best- 
hearted—but enough of this. Two days before I came 
here in such a hurry, | went over to Scarlock, and sat 
down for a few minutes with old Dobbs. The old fel- 
low has a habit of beginning every conversation with 
a strange grumphy sort of cough, and the bitterer the 
speech he is going to make, the quicker and more fre- 
quent grows his—ugg! ugg! uge! Alter speechify- 
ing to each other about the weather for some little 
time, I thought it best to come to business with the 
old gentleman in an open, honourable kind of way; 
60 I said to him, 

“ Your nephew, young T'ravers, is a great favourite 
of mine.” 

i. Wh ugg—He is very well till he is known.” 

- Fell, for my part, I like him the better the more I 
see of him. And what I was going to say to you was 
this, that if so be as by any chance our young ones 
should take a fancy to each other, why, then” 

“Ugg, ugg, ugg,” interrupted old Dobbs; “ why 
then, neighbour Wyville, you must make the young 
man your game-keepes ; and as to the young wo- 
man” — 

“Mr. Dobbs,” I said, getting angry at the imperti- 
nent old vulgarian, “‘{ want to hear only a plain an- 
awer het plain question. You would object to the 
mate 


“ Ugg, ugg—between Glemworth Manor and Scar- 
lock Hall?—by no means—ugg, ugg.” 

“Why, you must be aware Nr. Dobbs, that I have 
a son, and can do very little for my daughter.” 

“Then I can do nothing—ugg, ugg—for my ne- 
phew ; for—ugg, ugg—d’ye see, you squires of gentle 
blood are very glad to get hold of a good settlement in 
any way vou can—ugg, ugg. If it’s love that makes 
Miss Emily run after my nephew, why let her marry 
him, and be contented. He shall get no settlement 
from me.” 

“We don’t want any from any penny-saving old 
curmudgeon like you,” cried I, in a great raye,; “ and 
if you gave him all the money you have scraped to- 
gether, he should never have my consent to marry any 
one belonging to me. So, good morning.” 

Usg, ugg, ugg. Whatif he marries her without 


asking your leave ?” replied old Dobbs, growing near. 
y as angry as | was. “What if he takes her in spite 
of you ? what if he runs away with her before a month 
ispast? Ugg, ugg, ugg.” 
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“ I shall take special care he has no opportunity.” 

“ Ugg, ugg—no settlement from me. But what's to 
hinder him from marrying any squire’s daughter he 
pleases ? what’s to hinder a. I say? Ugg, ugg.” 

Before he had time to finish his harangue, I had left 
the insulting old scoundrel’s house; and as 1 have 
made up my mind to keep Emily out of the way, I 
brought her off here, in hopes of her meeting some 
tellow that will put Harry Travers out of her head. 
But do you, in the mean time, continue your guard 
upon the brother and sister; spite old Dobbs in every 
way you can; and, after I have got all things a little 
more comfortably settled here, I will run down for a 
day or two to Glemworth to see how the landlies. I 
have no time for any more at present ; s0 remain your 
affectionate father, W yviLLe. 


5.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 

We have now been here, dearest aunt Peggy, for a 
whole fortnight, and still 1 have heard nothin of 
what they are doing at Glemsworth. My brother ‘Tom 
has written two or three letters to papa; but their 
contents are rigidly kept from me. We were terribly 
dull for the first week. Papa had nothingto do. The 
news-room grew tiresome,so did the pump-room; 
and as we had no society, | was quite sorry to see 
him so wretched. Three or four days ago, however, 
he became acquainted with an old gentleman who 
lodges on the same floor with us. He is paralytic, and 
blind of an eye—very saicastic and ill-natured; but 
— finds him very amusing. I am glad of it for his 
sake; but, 1 must confess, the hideous snuffle with 
which all Mr. Griper’s good things are said—for he 
speaks almost entirely through his nose—becomes ex- 
cessively annoying. Regularly about twelve o’clock 
every day, we hear the creaking of the little wheeled 
chair, which he never leaves, coming along the pas- 
sage, then a tap at our door, and here he si's with us 
allday. If we go fora walk, nothing will please old 
Griper but to have his chair wheeled upand down tie 
street close beside us; so that from morning till even- 
ing we are never without the company of papa’s new 
friend. He is one of that sort of persons one is al- 
ways sure to meet with at watering-places. There is 
no person we know anything of in any part of Eng- 
land with whom he is not Papa calle 
him his peerage, almanac, and army-list, all in one. 
He is even acquainted with our neighbour, old Mr. 
Dobbs; and shook his head greatly when papa asked 
him if he knew anything of Harry Tiavers. Ill-na- 
tured. ridiculous old man, 1 can ecarcely endure him. 
He even talks disparagingly of my amiable Charlotte 
and told us in strict confidence, that old Dobbs ha 
hinted to him that he had a plot to unite the Glems- 
worth property to his own, by getting young Wyville 
to marry his niece! 

You ought to have seen whata rage my father was 
in at this information. He called him a cozening old 
Jew, and a other epithets worse than these, and 
said, he would go down and put a stop to the whole 
plot, by disinheriting my brother, if he ever said ano- 
ther word to my charming Charlotte. Another word, 
thought 1. So they are acquainted. How very odd, 
that ‘I'om should never have written to tell me so. 
Isn’t this old Mr. Griper the most provoking creature 
that we could possibly have met with? But the most 
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| puzzling circumstance of all is, how the fact of my 
brother’s marrying Charlotte can, by any possibility, 
unite the two properties. The old man is not surely 
so mad as to make the girl his heir. Ridiculous 
thought! And if I could fancy for a moment that she 
entered into so unprincipled and infamous a scheme, 
“Though that her jesses were my dear heartstrings” 
—But no! The thing is impossible, and the whole 


story is only another ill-natured invention of this de. 
testable old slanderer, Mr. Griper. He seems to have 
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no pleasure equal to the delight Of teazing and oppos- 
ing me. Papa and 1 went a few days ago to a sla. 
mage to the shrine o! Shakspeare. Walreve through 
a most enchanting country, full of rich views and 
sp'endid mansions, and arrived at last at the birth-place 
of the Bard of Avon. The enthusiasm of the moment 
was enchanting. My temporary freedom from the 
cynical remarks of Mr. Griper added, if that were 
possib e, to the raptures of my enjuyment in treading 
the same street, viewing the same scenes, ano breath- 
ing the same air as the immortal poet. But my ?ather’s 
apathy was scarcely less provoking than w.-uld have 
been the sneers of his new acquaintance. ‘Tv all my 
rhapsodies on the genius, the pathos, the tenderness, 
the magnificence of the glorious being, he only an- 
swered,—“ Ah! cleverish chap, no doubt. Elliston was 
capital in Falstaff.” ‘I'he idea of that fat brutal old 
man being the only one of all the creations of the en. 
chanter that comes to my father’s mind,while standing 
on the very grave of the imaginer of Constance, of Mac- 
beth, of and of Romeo! horrible !— 
most horrible! But our old coachman, Giles, was a 
thousand times worse,and made me biush tor oh 


country, to think that one human being —one English. 
man, of whatever grade in society—should be so pro- 
foundly ignorant of the very name of the greatest mi- 
racle that ever this country produced. He turned to 
the person who showed us the tomb, and said,—“ And, 
ray, can you tell us where this here old gentleman 
ived ?” 
“In this very town,” was the answer. 
“* M yor, mayhap, or topping tradesman? We ha’ 
a many finer moniments in Glemsworth church. We 
ha’ one to old Bill Figgins the grocer, with a statue 
twice as big as this. But then Bill Figgins was mor- 
tal rich. Was this here Mr. Shakspur a rich gentle- 
man ?” 
“ He was very poor when he begun the world.” 
“Ah! so was Bill Figgins,” said Giles. 
“ He was accused of stealing deer out of a gentle- 
man’s park.” 

“ He was?—Then I wouldn’t give Bill Figgins’s 
monimeut for a score of his’n—for Bill was always 
honest.” 

“ He then went to London, and, they say, held geu- 
tlemau’s horses at the doors of the theatre.” 

“What! and slipt out their handkerchiels, mayhap, 
or their pocket-books, as they walked past ?—One of 
the hght-fingered gentry—eh ?” 

My father stood by, and enjoyed this conversation 
very much. The whole scene was profanation to me, 
so I left them, and wandered in that beautiful church 
yard. In silence, and with my heart full of a vast va- 
riety of emotions, I lay in a corner of the carriage as 
we went home, where, as usual, we were received in 
our own apartment by the odious Mr. Griper, 

“] hope you’ve enjoyed your trip to the birth-place 
of o'd Billy the deer-steakr?” he snuffled, 

“ Ah! very nice place indeed,” replied papa ;—“ the 
town seems most admrably supplied with coals—I 
wish to heaven we had such a canal near Glems- 
worth.” 
“ And you, miss, have you picked up any more in- 
formation about the life and manners of the play- 
wright?” 

I took no notice of his impertinent question. 
“He’s a pretty subject, truly,” he continued, with 
his insufferable whine, “to be the object of a young 
lady’s idolatry !—A robber in his youth—a vagabond 
in his manho d—a tippling, poesy, beer-drinking ras. 
cal in his old age—a sulky neighbour—a cruel master, 
an unkind hushand” 
* Was he all that?” said my father. “ Prove this, 
Mr. Griper, and L’!! burn every ve lume the scoundre! 
wrote, the moment [I get back to Glemsworth.” 
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per, “ because, unfortunately, at that time there was no 
brother poet to give us mémoires of his friend; but] 
‘hink we may fanly guess that he was all I have said. 
For my own part, L have no doubt, in spite of the 
trowis I see gathering on Miss Emily’s brow, that he 
was a hard-hearted, selfish, sulky old rascal; and it ig 
only a great pity Sir Thomas Lucy didn’: tuck him 
up on one of the trees in his park.” 
* What sort of a looking fellow was he ?” said pa 
evidently believing all the scurrilous old man’s asser. 
ions. 
“ Why, a little, ugly, bandylegged fellow—fat and 
punchy as an alderiman—with two great goggle eyes, 
and ared fiery nose, from breakfasting on onions and 
raw gin.” 
I could endure this blasphemy no longer, and flaun. 
ted ont of the room, but not betore I heard the low 
enufflng chuckle of my tormentor, and the broad, 
open, hearty laugh of papa—I’m sure I never longed 
so fervently for anything as for the departure—(JI don't 
exactly mean the death)—ot this provoking old Gri. 
per. I have kept a journal of all our trips to the dif. 
ferent places in this neighbourhood—to Warwick 
Castle, where my heart swells with the triumphs of a 
lournament ora teast of peacocks,—to Kenilworth, 
vocal with the po..ps and pageantries of the noble 
Elizabeth, and consecrated no less in the memory of 
the tender and the pure, by the agonies and sighs of 
the lovely Amy Rvubsart,—to Stonelegh Abbey, fit 
only tor the residence of a poet, the lover of the good 
aad beautiful,—but as I shall send my journal to you 
my dearest aunt Peggy, the moment it is completed, 
will spare you an abstract of itin the mean time.— 
You will see how anxiously during all this letter I 
have turned my thoughts away from home. Alas! it 
I only mention the word, papa looks so black, and 
Mr. Griper gazes at me with his one eye with such an 
expression of slyness and derision, that 1 am afraid to 
open my lips upon the subject. Writing to you is the 
greatest consolation I have. Pity your poor niece, and 
believe me, ever affectionately, your 

Emity W yYviLLe. 


6.—Mr. Giles Gubbins to Mrs. Bartlett, Housekeeper, 
Glemsworth. 

Dear Sat, cording to promuss, I sit down to 
right you with mutch pleasure. Our dooins here has 
been but so,so. About ten days ago there comed a 
cripple gentleman tv live in the next sweet rooms, a8 
they ca!ls’um here, to our master and young missus. 
He is a rum ’un surely. But master takes to ‘im 
greatly ; and, what’s more, thoff he has only one eye, 
and never no legs, I’m considerable mistaken if he 
don’t take a’ter Miss Emily. He be continually axin" 
questions about her whenever he meets me in the pas- 
sage, as he goes whirring along in his sedan. I'll keep 
watch over the old varmint, so if Master Harry i 
tell him we are all in”good health and well to do. 
wish we was all back at Glemsworth. I can’t think 
what put it in master’s heac to come here gallivantin 
among a set of people as sits in little arm chairs, run- 
nin’ on wheels, and calls *emselves anvyleeds. 
are quer people them anvyleeds surely, but we doesn't 
know none on ’em except this here old gentleman Mr. 
Griper, as I told you on as axin’ so much about our 
young missus. ‘Tell Master Harry we are all night 
and no mistake. ‘Cordin’ to promuss, I will now tell 
vou allas we have seen; but as my memory 18 Very 
bad, and I never took notes at the time, I perhaps 
contuses them a bit. We have seed Warwick Castle, 
and Landleworth Ca-tle, Sta‘ford on Haven, and 
Stonelegh Habby; but my mind is so worried wit 
the lot on ’em, that I can’t recollect which on ‘em 
seed first. Howsomever, in Warwick Castle we se 
a number of things. But the most wondertullest thio 


“Why, it can’t exactly be proved,” replied Mr. Gri- 


of all was a huge porridge pot, equal to our hundr 
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gallon boiler, as belonged to a wicked fellow in these 
rts called Shakespur. He stole a horse, and then 
ad something to do with holding deer at the doors 
of a theatre. Howsomever, there the pot is, sure 
enough. ‘There was also a great head of some enor- 
mous beast called an ell-ot-want; and the fat gentle- 
man as showed us the coorosities, said something 
about a man of the name of Seesar—I always thought 
that was the name of a dog—as built a tower here, 
so 1 suppose he was a toppin’ mason in this here 
country. ‘Then there was a ruination—no, that was 
at Candleworth—a statue of a man not half the size 
ot Master Figgins’s in our church at home—no, I 
think that wur at Statford on Haven. But the place 
1 remembers best about was Stonelegh Habby. You 
never seed sich a beautiful place in your born days; 
Scarlock Hall is nothin’ to it. ‘The gentleman as lives 
here was a great favourite of Queen Elizabeth; she 
came down tor to see him, and every body thought 
she was a goin’ to marry him; but here was the 
devil to pay, for he was married already to a very 
beautiful young lady, one Miss Hamy. Well, what 
does he do, but, like a bloody-minded villain, murder 
she; and a’ter all, the Queen, God bless her, would 
have nothin’ to say to him. ‘Now, between you and 
1, Sal, L don’t think this here Reform bill is of any 
kind of use whatsomever, if a man be at liberty to 
murder his wite without impunity, as a body may say. 
But here, this here gentlemen is still livin’ and from 
all I can see, as much liked and respected as if he was 
as innocent as a babe. Oh! Sal, the sin of this here 
world is prodigious. But whether this happened at 
the Habby or Candleworth Castle, 1 am not very sure ; 
but it isn’t of no grit consequence, so as it happened 
somewhere. After this account of our travels, you'll 
see as I have beea a storing my mind with useful and 
entertainin nolledge, like the little books as lies in 
your room. ‘There’s nothin like travellin for openin 
one’s mind,—or his eyes either, for the matter of that, 
I’ve seed a sight of things sin I left hoam. The horses, 
to be sure, is very fine; and master’s cob—young 
Harry—is the hadmiration of all the fat old gentle- 
men in the town. ‘They are always axing me if it is 
to be sold; but master wouldn’t part with it for its 
weight in ginnies; so tell master Harry we are all 
right, and never to be downhearted about nothin’ for 
it will all come reund in time. I wish we was all back 
hoam again, for they puts too little hops in their beer, 
thoff the porter I must confess is particklar. O, cna t 
I hasn’t had a bit of a junket-like since I left the old 
mannor. ‘The bar-maids in them parts is uncommon 
high; and besides, tor the matter of that, I never could 
see no use in a parlour, with one whole side of the 
room and one-lialf of the door-way, made of glass,— 
a pretty joke it would be if there was a glass door to 
your room at Glemsworth, where you and I and the 
butler has all been so snugg. I really wishes we was 
all back again, for I feels in this cuilandish place just 
like one of the babes in the wood. Master would be 
as tired of it as 1 am,if it wasn’t all along of this 
cripple gentleman, as takes to him amazin; so no 
mere at present, but remains your fellow servant, 
GiLes GuBBINS. 
P.S. ‘Tell Jim Fyler to be careful in givin the bay 
mare a canter every mornin. "Young missus will ride 
her again before long. 
i.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 
AM Sure it is one of the most delightful things in 
the world to have such a dear, kind, good-natured 
maiden aunt as I have. What could I do in this ban- 
ishment from all the places and all the friends that were 
dear to me, if I had not your sympathizing bosom, 
dear aunt Peggy, on which to repose my sorrows? 
y situation here grows more aud more distressing 
every day. This wicked old man, Mr. Griper, does 
25 
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all he can to make me wretched; and he has now got 
so completely the mastery of papa, that he follows 
his advice in everything. He has pressed him to 
Glemsworth for the whole of this autumn, and (horri- 
ble to relate!) the invitation is accepted. Indeed, I 


overheard him promising to papa to make himself 


useful in keeping me out of the clutches of that dan- 
grees young man, Harry Travers. Did you ever 
vear of anything so indelicate? I only wish Harry had 
heard him—But no! I wouldn’t for all the world have 
Mr. Travers know ot their suspicions. It is really too 
bad to be twitted in this way, as if I had become se- 
cretly engaged to poor Harry, when I assure you 
there isno ground forit. It may perhaps strike you 
as very odd, that Harry never even hinted at anything 
of that kind to me. I must say it appears rather ex. 
traordinary to me, especially as I know trom the dear 
open-hearten Charloite, that he doesn’t consider me 
merely a common acquaintance. But now to be sus- 
pected wrongfully is very provoking. 


I had written thus far, when I was summoned te 
the drawing-room, and there I found papa and Mr. 
Griper in deep divan. Papa held a letter in his hand, 
and paced upon and down the room in a state of ex- 
citement. “ ‘The old rascal,” he said, “ that old scoun- 
drel Dobbs will succeed, | verily believe, in both the 
things he has threatened me with. Young Travers 
gone off about ten days ago into Devonshire; and 
my boy T'om fallen evidently over head and ears in 
love with that minx, Miss Charlotte !” 

“©, delightful !” cried. 

“Hold your tongue, miss,” replied papa, in a tower- 
ing passion: “If he has made such a fool of himself, 
he shall suffer for it, I can tell ye.” : 

“ And quite right too,” snuffled old Griper. “She 
must be a very designing sort of vixen, this friend of 
Miss Emily’s; and as to the young man Travers having 
gone into Devonshire, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ How ? where do you think he’s gone then ?” said 


pa. 

et Why, here to be sure. I have no doubt he is lurk- 
ing about in this very town—perhaps in this very 
house,” replied Griper looking impudently at me. 

“I wouldn’t advise him to let me catch him here— 
that’s all. But what, in Heaven’s name, is to be done? 
Old Dobbs shall not triumph over me, if I can help it. 
Tell me, my dear Griper, what 1 ought to do ?” 

“ Why, your object, as { understand you,” answered 
Mr. Griper, “ is to prevent Harry Travers from run- 
ning away with your daughter. There is no use keep- 
ing the matter a secret now. Old Dobbs crowed over 
you, and boasted that ‘Travers would do so within a 
month, without asking your consent, and without his 
agreeing to settle a shiliing on his nephew.” 

“ Yes, that’s what the old rascal said. But, egad ! 
I think we'll beat him; for three weeks are past al- 
ready, and it will be an extraordinary matter if we 
can’t keep him at arm’s length, at all events, for seven 
days longer.” 

* But there’s another thing,” continued Mr. Griper 
“that you have to guard against ; and that is—that o] 


Dobbs and the girl together don’t hook in your sonto — 


a mariage without any settlement,—so that the old 
fellow will do you on both points, and have both niece 
and nephew provided for without coming down witha 
single shilling.” 

“The skinflint old Jew! It isn’t so much that, as 
the triumph it will be to him: there will be no end of 
his cursed ‘ ugg, ugg!” But how can I prevent it?” 

“Your only plan, my dear Wyville, is this: You 
have a friend in Devonshire near the place they say 
young ‘Travers is gone to ?” 

“Yes, old Fred. Walsond.” | 

“Well, write to him, tie will easily ascertain whe- 
ther or not he is really there. Go you, in the mean 
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time. for two days to Glemsworth, and settle matters 
as you best can with Master ‘Tom and Miss Chai lotte. 
Leave charge of this young lady to me: I'll keep zuaid 
over her as if she wee a golden apple ; and” 
“Capital! the very thing!” exclained my father, 
shaking his friend’s hand. “ What could 1 have done 
without you? Kmuily,.” he continued, turning to me, 
“7 put you entirely in the charge of my friend Mr. 
Grper. See nu one else but the landlady and your 
maid till lreturn. You have your bouks and music, 
and Mr. Griper wll piss the morning with you. | 
shall be back in three days, and hope to hear good ac- 
counts of you when I return.” 
“lam sorry, Sir,” I said, “ you have not paid me the 
compliment of reposing confidence in my own sense 
of propriety, but put me u:.der care of a person whose 
company is at all times disagreeable, and still more so, 
when he is mean evough to take on himself the cha. 
racter of a spy.” I glided majestica! y out of the room 
as I said this, but nut betore { heard papa say, “ Ne-er 
mind what she says, Griper; we'll keep her out of old 
Dobba’s hands at any rate.” So hee, dearest aunt 
Peggy, aim I kept a prisoner, and without even the 
miserable consulation of having done anything worthy 
ot such restraint, and under the guard, too, ot that de- 
testable old man. I can’t write another word.—Sv, 
adieu, dear auat, your discunsolate niece, 


8.—George Wyville Esq. tothe Rev. Fred. Walsond. 

NEVER can any man, my dear Fred, know what it 
is to be thoruughly miserable tll he is plagued with 
marriageable daughters and flir oe, we I told you 
in my letter from this place, that 1 had set Tom to 
keep watch over young ‘Travers and his sister. What 
the deuce du ye ih nk they have dove? Why, blind- 
ed him, and, l verily believe, worked him into a mar- 
riage. You will say, why not? I will tell you. Old 
Dobbs, the giil’s uncle, is a queer, disagreeable, purse. 
proud, old tellow, and put me into a rage with him last 
time lL saw him. I went over to speak to him abou: 
his nephew, who had bk. en throwing sheep's eyes, as 
the saying is, at my Emily. He laughed and sneered, 
till [ lost all patience and told me, that it his nephew 
chose, he would ran away with my girl in a month,— 
but he first of all said he would condescend to agree 
to the match, it I sett'ed my whole esta e on the bride! 
Did you ever hear of such a rascal? And now what 
do youthink his plan is? Why, to get my son torun 
away with his unportioned niecc, in hopes, as my 
good friend, Mr. Griper suggests, to put me into a 
passion with the boy, disinherit hun, and settle all upon 
Miss Emily, who will by this time have been snapt up 
by youny Legge without so much as saying to me, 
by your leave. Here’sa plot! I would submit to a 
great deal if I could on cone the old man. But how 
to do it is the question. One way certainly is, to keep 
my girl out of young ‘Travers’s reach: and at the 
same time to resist my boy’s marriage with his niece, 
till L have returned him tit for ‘at fur the insult he ol- 
fered to me, by premising to consent to the match, 
provided he settles every acre of Scarluck Hall upon 
the bride. ‘This will be capital revenge, and I sincere- 
ly hope the old rogue’s indignation will choke him. 
All these plans have heen put into my _ head by the 
pleasantest « Id fellow I ever met with. He is a prod- 
gious victim to rheumatism, and is blind of an eve, 
over which he wears an enormous black patch. He 


chairs they have here, and has been of great use to 
me. He recommends ny going to Glemswurth to put 
my revenge on old Dubos in execution; a:.d he has 
promised, in the mean time, to be as watchiul as a 
dragoon over Miss Emily. So much for her. She is 
pretty sale, 1 conclude, tor though the te low has only 


lives coustantly in one uf those whuirligig sort of 
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used to read of that had a hundred. What I want you 
lo do, is tu asce tain lor me immediately, whether 
Harry ‘Travers, as 1 hear by a letter trom home, hag 
yone Ou a visit to your neighbour hood—to the nouse 
vf agentieman of the name of Sir Peregrine Potts, 
near Hartley. If sv, the game is our own. But old 
Griper suspects that his Devonshire visit is a hoax 
and thatin reality he is on the watch wm Leamington. 
Luse no time in letting me know.—What could | 
have done without such an asssistant as G.iper! He 
is to me thisautumn, You must make an ef. 
fortto come and meet him. I am sure you will like 
him, he ts suv contuuodedly satirical and sharp. But 
the chaise is at the dvor, and 1 must be ofl.—Yours 
ever sinceiely. G. W, 
9—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 
On, dear aunt Pegyy, how you will be surprised at 
what | aw going to tell you! Scarcely had pa, a been 
gone half an hour, when a message came to me in my 
bed-roum, that a person requested to speak with me 
in the parlour. I went, and saw a very elegant, hand. 
some young man; aud as I was hurrying out of the 
rvom again, thinking it was some unaccountable mis. 
take, he ru-hed torward, calling me “ Emily, sister 
timily,” urd when looked ayained, I touund it was 
iy ever kind aud aflectionate brother! Was ever any 
thing so curious! It took a weight off my heart at 
once. 1 tuld him all the ineide:ts of our stay here. 
He laughed inmuderately at them all; and when I 
describ: d my horior aud detestation of the grim old 
gorgon who was set to watch me, his enjoyment of 
tne joke, a- he called it, became uncontroll. tie. Icon. 
less greatly alarmed, in spite uf ‘T’oni’s presence 
and protection, when at this moment I heard the 
chair of the watchtul Mr. Griper creak, creaking alon 
the passage. At last the dour opened, and in, as usual, 
wheeled my toiment.-r. 

“Su! Miss Emily,” he snuffled, “ who’s this?— 
Y ou’ve lost no time, see.—Is this Mr. ‘l'ravers come 
to disubey yuur father’s injunctions already ?” 

My brother duting all this address was nearly con- 
vulsed wi h laughter.—* Yes,” he replied, * old gentle- 
man—my name is Harry ‘Travers, und 1 this 
young lady asmy bride—What just cause or impedi- 
ment can you advance to the country ?” 

“Oniy this,” growled the inval.d, “ that I’ve a wit- 
ness here who can swear that you are not the real S- 
non Pure.—Come into court!”’—and as he said the 
oor was pushed open, and Charlotte ‘I'ruavers rushed 
into my arms. 

Whilst we were mutually embracing, and I won- 
dering by what strange accident all ths liad come to 
pass, old Griper wrung his hands and tore his hair, as 
if he were dist acted. But what was my horror, when 
my brother, waiking up to him, said, “ Come old gen- 
tleman, to the mght about! your absence is particu. 
larly requested !”’—and he actually proceeded to lay 
hands upon his chair. ‘Then, with a shout of prod: 
gious laughter, ia which even Charloite joined very 
heartily, old Griper tore off the patch from his eye— 

he grey grizzled wig fiom his head—leapi out of the 
chair, and in a moment was kneeling at my leet. 
*[‘was Harry Travers! Isn’t this mie like a scene 
in a pay than in actual life? How he has been able 
all this time to disguise himself, I can’t imagine. But 
what will paps and Mr. Dobbsdu? Weare allins 
great alarm about how they will bi ar this disappoinl- 
ment. My brother says ur ouly sale plan is to put tt 
out of their power to throw any obstacles in the way; 
ad 1 think he has persuaded Charlotte to enter into 
his views. Heigho no! 1 have no spirits to write you 
at greater lenzth. Harry evidently agrees with my 
brother, only he says he is af aid to bint at sucha 
thing as a trip to church to-morrow, in case old Grpet 


one eye, by Jove, he is as clever as the old chap we 


makesany opposition. Wecan do nothing but lauge 
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over the whole maiter. Now that Charlotte is here, 
I never felt so happy in my life, I will write again tu 
you soun. 
Your dutiful niece, 
10.—George Wyville, the Rev. Frederick 
Walsond. 

Tney've done us, Fred,—the young ones have done 
us completely. As to young Travers and Sir Pere- 
grine Potts, take no trouble about that. [told you in 
my last what ng | p'ans were about old Dobbs. You 
shall hear how I| sped. 

On arriving at Glemsworth, and asking for Tom, he 
was no where to be seen. None of the people had 
seen him for two or three days, and couldn’t even 
guess where he had betaken himself. I could, though; 
and made direct for Scarlock Hall. 1 made sure sir. 
Dubbs had tried all he could to inveigle my son into a 
marriage with his niece,1s I had been informed by my 
lame triend in his wheel-chair, and be hanged to nim! 
so, brimtul of anger, [ waiked into the library,— 
“Well, Mr. Dobbs,” I began, “ pretty behaviour this 
of yours—wheedling my buy to take your niece off 
your hands.” ie 

“ Ugg, ugg !—this is too much of a joke, neighbour 
Wyville,. Your coming to crow over me is most in- 
sulting, ugg, ugg 

“'l'u crow over you? what the devil do you mean, 
sir? Hasn't your niece run off withmy son? Don’t 
you expect, by that trick of yours, to get me tu give 
my whole estate to my daughter, who is to be whip- 
ped up immediately by your precious nephew? No, 
no, olu gentleman, your plot’s discovered ;—thanks to 
your friend and mine, Mr. Griper.” 

“Mr. Griper? Ogg, ugg!—1 know no such per- 
son, ugg!” 

“tie knows you though, and that’s quite enough 
forme. You shan‘t sneceed, | promise you.” 

ugg! ldon’t understand what you’re driving 
at. Yuu tell me your sos has run off with my niece. 
Let her go,—ugg, ugg!—1 am ready tu give up her 
fortune whenever her husband demauds it, ugg, ugg!” 

“Her fortune?” said I, “Why, 1 never heaid a 
word of it.” 

“Ugg, ugg !—very likely ;—ugg, ugg! If she had 
only told me of her inteution 1 would have made a 
better bargain for her, that’s all. But you and your 
son have beat me,—ugg, ugg !” 

‘This was a periect puzzle to me—“ Do you mean, 
Mr. Dobbs,” I said, “to deny that you have hovked 
my bey into this match!” 

“ Huoked—ugg, ugg !—into a match, with twenty 
thousand pounds, and no settlement? ugg, ugg !” 

_* Pray, Mr. Dobbs, are you acquainted with a very 
infirm old gentleman ot the name of Griper?” 

“ Never heard of him.—ugg !—who is he ?” 

“Why, he has staid in the same house with meat 
Leamington tor a furtnight. He said he knew you 
very weil. I have lett him in charge with Emily.” 

Whew !” said, Mr. Dobbs, “ say you so, Mr. Wy- 
ville? You have conquered on one wing; see if I 
don’t beat you on the other.” 

I'he old gentleman fang for his carriage, put four 
posters to i!, offered me a seat, and: ff we set on our 
way to Leamington, moping and wondering, one in 
each corner of the carriage. Next day we thundered 

own the main street; and, on looking up, who s ,ould 
be gazing at us from the wi.dow of my own draw. 
ing-room but Master Tom and Miss Charlot:e ‘T'ra- 

I couldn't find it in my heart to be angry, more 
especially as 1 saw how vexed old Dobbs was. We 

urried up stairs. 


“Av! ‘Tom, you're a pretty fellow,” I began; 


WHY DON’T HE COME—MY NATIVE LAND. 


enn such a trick; and as for you, Miss Char- | 


“Oh!” interrupted Tum, “let me introduce you, 
Mrs. Wyville 

“What marred? ugg, ugg, and not a word about 
settlements ?” said Mr. Dubbs. 

“Even so,” replied young Hopeful. “Don’t you 
think I’ve done exacily as you told me, Father?” 

“ How ?” said I. 

“ Why, spited the old gentleman—look at him.” 

. _ where is my triend Mr. Griper, all this time ?” 
said I. 

“Oh!” replied Tom,“ old Griper will be here di- 
rectly;” and at that moment in wheeled the old inva- 
lid in his chair. 

“ How’s this, Mr. Griper ?” I cried—* where’s your 
woid? This is your triend, Mr. Dobbs; you don’t 
seem to recognise him.” 

“U_g,ugg! never saw the gentleman in the whole 
course of my lile.” 

“ Don’t say so,” replied Mr. Griper, snuffling even 
more than usual. “ Did’ you boast to my triend, Mr. 
Wyville here, that your nephew, young 
would marry his daughter within a month?” 

“I did—ugg, gg!” 

“ Without a settlement ?” 

“y ¢,’ 

“'T’o spite her father ?” 

* 'V es,” 

“Then, dear uncle!” cried Mr. Griper, jumping 
out of his chair, and throwing off his disguise—* ’us 
done to your hearis’s desire—and here comes Mrs. 
Henry ‘Travers to answer for herself.” 

The laugh was now turned against me; and old 
Dobbs, after enjoying his tr umph for a while, held out 
his hand to me, and said, * Ugg, ugg? couple old fools, 
neighbour Wryville; least said soonest mended; let 
us all home again assvon as we can, ana since we 
can’t make our children wretched merely for the fun 
of tormenting one another, why, I say,-—ugg, ugg— 
let us make them as happy as we can. 

Now, Fred, be a good boy; leave Hartley for a 
week or two, and join us during our rejoicings. Bring 
iny god-daughter Jane with you; and believe me 
yours, very sincerely, GeorceE W YvILLE. 

From the Saturday Evening Post. 
WHY DON'! HE COME. 
AIR— Twilight Dews. 
With anxious look, her wand’ring eye, 
Strays far away trom home; 
Then with a deep and heartielt sigh, 
Says, “why ? why don’t he come!” 
Ah! Whata tale each glisi’ning tear, 
That melts on beauty’s cheek, 
Could whisper in a lover’s ear 
Had it the power tuo speak ! 


If ev’ry wish her heart has borne, 
That’s told in surrow’s strain, 
Could go where her fond lover’s gone 
Soon he’d return again! BLACK HAWK, 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
MY NATIVE LAND. 


W here’er, o’er lands remote and lone, 
With wand’ring steps I flee ; 

The more I roam—my heart is still, 
My native land, with thee. 


Tost by the tempest’s raging power, 
Upon the angry sea; , 

Or in the calm—my heart is still, 
My native land, with thee. 


Then let me stray where’er I will, 
There is no joy for me; 
For though afar, my heart is still, 
My native land, with thee. T. 


Travers, 
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EXTRACT FROM BERNARD’S 


Manuscript Ketrospections of the American Stage. 


The Three Fortunes—A Mis-fortune—Our Company 
—QOn Cooper—My Debut in America. 


My first night in New York i slept in peacefulness 
at one of the Inns—a delightful contrast—and from 
thence removed to a boarding-house which I had been 
recommended to, kept by a very worthy woman of 
the name of Fortune. ‘There were some very plea- 
sant people at her house, and the standing, or rather 
running, joke at table used to be our good landlady’s 
name. It wasa word “upon which the ‘Pundictis’ 
(as Merry used to say) could grow very abstruse.” — 
he family were termed the “three Fortunes”—(her- 
self and two daughters,) the eldest of whom (a most 
amiable girl) was called good Fortune—the other (and 
deservedly so) pretty Fortune—and the mother (who 
rather en bon point) targe Fortune. Young Jeflerson 
(the son of my partner at Plymouth) married the youn- 
gest daughter,and whether in love most with the joke 
or the girl, I can’t say; but on the morning of their 
union he came to me, and certainly rendered an old 
witticism on matrimony practical, ly saying that “ he 
was married, and had met witha Mis— Fortune.” 
The company that Mr. Wignell had assembled for 
his winter campaizn, was in all respects one of the 
best I ever played iv. Cooper and Fennel were his 
leading tragedians. Morton personified the lovers in 
tragedy, and the whole cast of sprightly and genteel 
comedy, in a style that would have challenged com- 
petition in London. Blisset and Harwood were the 
two comedians, and both of them extremely clever ; 
and Warren, in the comic old men, was an actor of 
superior merit. Among our females were Mrs. Merry 
and Mrs. Oldmixon, two actresses that the “ States”’ 
have never since seen equalled in their respective 
paths. ‘I'he Corps de Ballet was under the direction 
of Mr. Byrne, of Covent Garden, the first dancer of 
celebrity that had appeared in America; and our mu- 
sical department was numerous and effective. It was 
a company in fact sufficiently talented for an audience 
in London, and much too expensive for any out of it. 
As our theatre was undergoing some repairs, which 
prevented our opening on the instant, Mr. Soleé _ 
Charleston manager) took advantage ot the delay, 
and, by ee authority, collected a company, 
and coming down upon us, opened the winter theatie 
fur a short seasen ; but it was an ineffectual attempt. 
Our opening entertainment stamped our reputation 
and secured attendance, though the public were every 
way inconvenienced in getting to our house, and in 
seeing the performances. Our tragedians were emi- 
nently successtul in Julius Cesar; the character ot 
the cold, philosophising Brutus,assimilated more close- 
ly with the powers and tone of Fennel’s acting, than 
any other, perhaps, in the drama. Morton was inimi- 
table in Cassius, and Cooper’s oration in Antony, 
over the body of Cesar, was, and ever has been, the 
most perfect piece of declamation on the stage. Coo. 
per was not the actor at that day which he has been 
since—his talents were more in embryo, and were of 
a kind that required judicious experience to determine 
their excellence. ‘Time has done every thing in mel- 
lowing his conceptions, and refining or pruning the 
dramatic exuberances of hisyouth. Itis the mastery 
which his judgment has gained over his mental en- 
ergy and feeling, that led to the excellence he subse. 
quently attained, by preserving the just limits of na- 
ture from violating, and by suggesting more correct 
and extensive views of character. Exuberance ina 
young actor is su often occasioned by his own animal 
spirits, that it is too common a fault to be severe upon; 
but it is not every actor that is gifted with a judgment 
capable of operating upon his style to such a benefi- 
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bear a favorable comparison with any tragedian on 

the stage. His school, to all appearance, was that of 

Kemble, and though inferior to his great cotemporary 

in a classic, and sometimes a correct conception of 

character, and in the polished accomplishments of a 

declaimer, he has at the same time (or had—for J 

speak of the year 1819, when [ last played with him) 

more energy, pathos, and varied expression, and is al. 
together less cold and artificial. It were not worth 
while to contrast them in characters, because from 
what I have said, the reader may surmise to their dit. 
ference himself. pad Macbeth I considered 
nearly on a par with Kemble’s, and his Othello only 
inferior to Barry’s; but his last scene of Lucius Junius 

Brutus, struck me to be the finest and most efiective 

piece of acting the American stage had ever witnessed. 

On the 25th ot August, 1967, 1 made my debut to 

an American audience, in the character of Goldfinch, 

and was warmly received—a circumstance that I men. 
tion with this precision, because it is an important 
date in these pages, and a necessary link in the chain 
of my narrative. ‘The next evening I was to enact 
Sharp in the Lying Valet, when about an hour previ- 
ous to the meregeomyaes I felt myself taken ill, but 
wishing to keep my word with the public, | went to 
the theatre and played the part, with a physician at the 
wings, who gave me medicines and liquids between 
the scenes. I'he reader may imagine this was a cu- 
rious resource, and that it was impossible | could 
have been very humorous on the stage one moment, 
when I was roaring like a mad bull behind the scenes, 
another. Some of the actors compared me to Gar- 
rick in his picture, between tragedy and comedy. The 
performance, however, went off with much applause, 
but on returning home, the fatigue of the night had 
increased my disorder to that degree, that I was com- 
pelled to call in more advice. Dr. Gamage, a friend 
of Wignell’s, attended, and informed me that I was 
only indisposed from the change of climate, and that 
every trans-atlantic constitution was liable to be visit- 
ed in the same way on its arrival in the country. He 
recommended iny immediately quitting New Y ork for 
a few weeks—said that I required nothing but quiet, 
gentle exercise, and moderate living, to get me over 
it. ‘This wasa most unfortunate occurrence in all re- 
spects, but one that admitted of no remedy. Dr. Ga- 
mage recommended that the scene of my rustication 
should be the little village of Harlaem, distant about 

7 or 8 miles from New York, where there was an ex- 

cellent air for my renovation, and a good Inn for my 

entertainment. I accordingly drove Mrs. Bernard and 

a trunk of clean linen out there, together with Mrs. 

Jefferson, the wife of the comedian, who intend to 

stop with us during his absence in Boston. 

One way of paying a Bill—Nocturnal observations— 
Fanciful Lightning—The Fireflies—The Bull Frogs 
and Hessians. 

We had hardly been seated in the parlor ten minutes 
and ordered tea, before the door opened, and the man 
that I took to be the ostler, from his appearance, 
walked into the room, and addressing some unimpor- 
tant question about the roads or the weather, took his 
seat at the fire-side. I was a-going to have expres: 
myself in rather plain terms at the fellow’s familiarity, 
as I thought, when luckily he anticipated me, by an 
observation which let me immediately into a know- 
ledge of my company. Mine host was very commu- 
nicative, and asked me nearly on the instant, whether 
1 had met with such a person in my travels as “Jur. 
Reed.” On replying in the negative, he told me that 
some countryman of mine by that name, who ha 
stopped at his house a few months previous, for the 
space of three weeks, had taken occasion to quarrel 
with him every day on political topics, and at length 


cial extent, as Mr. Cooper’s. Cooper may at present 


made his exit without paying him a shilling, leaving ® 
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THE FRENCH LADIES. 


note behind him (which he showed me) something 
like this eflect: 

“ Sir—L have lived at your house nearly a month, 
and certainly did intend to have pad you honorably 
the amount of my bill for the time, whatever it might 
have been; but consistently with my feelings and opin- 
jons as an Englishman and a traveller, I cannot think 
of remunerating a man who publicly asserts that my 
countrymen had the worst of the engagement at Nar- 
raganstt. Ast is impossible I should after my sen- 
timents upon this sulject, be kind enough to request 
the amourt of my bil from the next #nglishman who 
may stop at your house, and thinks differently to my- 
self. Y our obliged, but unconvinced, servant, 

JOHN REED.” 

The first night I slept at this Inn I was agreeably 
surprised with some of the appearances of nature, 
which Iconsidered asa s'riking phenomena,not unwor- 
thy of the speculations of a Newton ora Zimmerman. 
The first was the effect of what the Americans term 
the heat lightning, (which sounds, by the by, some- 
thing like the pleuavasm)—when the whole sky seemed 
to have gone into mourning, and was “hung with 
black,” to afford a scene or shade upon which the el- 
ectric phantasmagoria might piay off. In an instant 
the whole horizon was lit up, without any preceding 
thunder, (which might else have been considered as 
the overture to this performance,) and the lightning, 
in a million of “ forms and figures,” played and sho, 
and mingled with each other in awtul species of revel- 
ry—and the longer I observed them, the more I im. 
agined I could suggest similitudes between them and 
earthly forms. In an instant, all was dark again, and 
after the interval of a few minutes,the exhibition re- 
commenced. 

The next thing was the “ fire-flies,” that puzz'ed 
me marvellously to make out where they carried their 
“dark lanthorns,” and what the light proceeded trom. 
This illum:nation, though more minute, was more ex- 
traordinary than the other, and I did not rest till I 
had obtained some explanation from the landloid. I 
know not whether ‘my idea was as correct as the na- 
turalists that have writren about them, but it struck 
me that this fly should have been peculiar to Ireland, 
and not America—for their formation was truly Hi- 
bernian, in carrying a light at their tails, to show them 
their wan on a dark night. 

And “last, not least,”’ the third wonder of the night 
varied trom lights to sounds, and consisted in the Bull. 
frog concert, which I listened to, in a marsh not many 
ao from my window. Between the freg and the 

ll.frog there is a great difference. The former may 
be considered the national reptile of France, the latter 
4 found there) would have been equally so of Great 

ritain—and the verv name suggests i's characteris- 
tic and important distinction. Unluckily, however, 
the American marsh has the honor of producing and 
furnishing the bull-frog,and not the English swamp; 
but the derivation of the name I am inclined to attri- 
bute toan English source altogether. ‘They were de- 
signated bull-trogs, most likely, from the resemblance 
of their crouking to that of so many of my speculat- 
ing countrymen, who emigrated in the early days from 
England, with the impression that they should find the 
shores pebbled with precious stones, and the rivers 
flowing with milk and honey, &c. In the reptile har- 
mony that prevails in one ot these swamps, the bull- 
frog must be considered the bass singer. 1 can like 
their chaunting to nothing but a company of choris- 
lers, who were choked with the quinsey. or were 
hoarse after whoop ng and hallowing of anthems—or 
0 some people who were rinsing their throats with 
water—or rather, to a collection of Alderman at a 

ndon tavern dinner, who were getting merry over 
their cups. ‘This last is a happy resemblance. The 

ll.frog may be considered the Alderman reptile, 
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not more from his sleek, corpulent, and waddling ap. 
pearance, than his guttural and gobbling language. 

Respecting these reptiles, my landloid told me a 
very amusing story :—During the Revolutionary war 
a detachment of Hessians were pursuing a party o 
Americans, in the interior of the Sta‘e of New York, 
and at night-time surrounded a swamp in which the 
bull-frogs were sputtering ad croaking in vehement 
conference, when, deceived by the noises that they 
imagined camerom the enemy, who had fallen into 
the swamp, and were sinking and drowning in all di- 
rections, (as no quarters weie given) the duty-doing 
Germans commenced popping at the swam)s, wher- 
ever a sound proceeded, tili dayl ght came, and some 
native inlormed them that “that hud been firing all 
night at bull frogs.” 


THE FRENCH LADIES. 


ART OF NEVER GROWING OLD. 


In her recent work, Paris and the Parisians ia 
1835, Mrs. Trollope has touched upon a subject of 
considerable importance to society, though treated by 
the writer in a brief and playful manner—the influ- 
ence of the fair sex. It is agreed on all sides, Mrs, 
Trollope says, that it is a difficult thing for a pretty 
woman to grow old in any country, and a terrible one 
to become a caterpiller alter having been a butterfly. 
To the question, * Which nation understands the art 
of submitting to this downfall gracefully?” Mrs. 
Trollope answers, that English women generally are 
able to conform to it with a :espéctable degree of resig- 
nation; but the French, by means of some invaluable 
secret which they wisely keep to themselves, are ena- 
bled to approach very vearly to success in the art of 
never growing old at all. 

In the opinion that the French women have made 
considerable progress in this invaluable science, we 
are much inclined to agree with Mrs. ‘Trollope; but do 
not coincide with her in the assertion, that they keep 
the secret to themselves. On the contrary, we are 
disposed to believe that their success in bidding defi- 
ance to time and wrinkles, is owing to various cir- 
cumstances, wh.ch, as it seems to us, are sufficiently 
obvious, 

France, placed in the midst of the temperate zone, 
is blessed with one of the finest climes in the world. 
The air, generally, is pure, light, and elastic; and it is 
to the purity of their atmosphere that the French peo- 
ple, we believe, are chiefly indebted for the gaiety and 
good humour which distinguishes them. Freed from 
the dejection and gloominess caused by the cold and 
foggy climates of their northern neighbours, and the 
lassitudes produced by the heat of more southern 
countries, they enjoy that medium state between high 
and low spirits, denominated cheerfulness, a state o 
mind so favourable to the comfort and health of both 
soul and body. With them, the sense ot existence, 
the being merely, is a pleasurable condition; and be- 
ing pleased with themselves, they feel a satisfaction in 
contributing to the pleasure of others. Hence they 
become social and affable, studious of good manners, 
and attentive to those numerous little observances 
which so greatly contribute to the general comfort 
and happiness of life. sh 

The French women possess advantages, arising 
from the habits ot the nation, which are not so com- 
mon to their neighbours. Power in Fiance is pretty 
equally shared between the sexes. A Fiench woman 
is not only her hushand’s partner in name, but in fact 
also. She is consulted by him on all occasions; she 
partakes in his pleasures, takes an active part in his 
business, and exercises an equal influence in the regu- 
lation of both. ‘T'wo heads, they rationally conclude, 
are better than one; and we cannot but think, that 
both pleasure and business are increased and improved 
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298 
by this just participation and mutual controul. This 
tice of enjoying and observing society together, 
imparts to the women a knowledge of things in gene- 
ral, which, among other advantages, has this in parti- 
cular, that it conduces to render them conversable be- 
ings, and consequently pleasing companions at all 
times. ‘The result is, that in a mixed company in 
France, there is scarcely any topic introduced, in the 
discussion of which females do not bear a part advan- 
tageously. 
The French people may be vainer than their neigh- 
bours; but they are not so proud. The different clas- 
ses of society are therefore not kept at such a dis. 
tance from each other as in most other countries; and 
this rude general intercourse is highly beneficial to all 
parties. Intellectual acquirements and accomplish- 
ments are more considered than the accident of birth, 
or even the possession of riches; and these riches are 
not, as in England, heaped in large masses and in a 
few hands. This more equal division of property fon- 
tributes much to the public prosperity ; “for money,” as 
Lord Bacon says, “is like muck, of no use unless it 
be well spread.” ‘I'he sense of personal independence 
is consequently strong in France, stronger perhaps 
than in any other country in the world. Every dis- 
cerning traveller in that land must have remarked, 
that the smaller shopkeepers, artizans, labourers, and 
domestic servants, are less obsequious and servile than 
those of other nations; yet at the same time they are 
alert and attentive,and show no want of a proper 
consideration for their customers and empluyers. This 
arises from the feelings of independence above alluded 
to, of which the females fully partake. With some 
knowledge of the world, a reliance upon their own 
powers, and a consciousness of their value, the wo- 
men of France, when left to their own resources, are 
not those helpless creatures which the sex are usually 
seen to be in countries where they are taught to consi- 
der the men as their only protectors. They know that 
when they can aid themselves God will aid them; and 
they wisely qualify themselves for a state of indepen. 
dence rather than one of submissive protection. 


The course of domestic lite runs smoother in France 
than in England, it for one reason only. The French 
are not led away by that thirst tor rivalry, the effects 
of which so certainly tend to embitter existence in 
England. They are not ashamed of being thought 
owed and have the good sense to adopt their style of 
iving to their means. This saves them from a world 
of care, from duns, disgraces, dangers; and no one is 
thought the worse of, or avoided, because he cannot 
or will not vie with his wealthier acquaintance in the 
costliness of his furniture, or the sumptuousness of his 
entertainment. ‘The rivalry is in. things which it is 
much more creditable to excel in, literature, the art of 
being agreeable, an art which few will fail to acquire 
some proficiency who carefully avoid giving unnessa- 

+ at and study to do as they would wish to be 
one by. 


It was the celebrated Ninon |’Enclos, who, in the 
reign ot Louis XIV., proved to what a length of time 
the usual effects of years upon the human frame may 
be delayed. ‘There is yet, we believe, a portrait of this 
remarkable woman at Knowles, in Kent, the seat of 
the Duke of Dorset, taken when she was upwards of 
70 years of age. She was the daughter of a gentle- 
man of Touraine, a part of France famous for the 
deliciousness of its air. She possessed a fine consti- 
tution, beauty, wit, and other graces and accomplish- 
ments. ‘The tragic fate of her illegitimate son is well 
known. Brought up in ignorance of his birth, he fell 
desperately in love with his mother, and when made 
acquainted with the relationship, he committed suicide. 
She retained her beauty, if not to the very last, to an 
extraordinary age, for when beyond sixty, she was be- 


THE FRENCH LADIES, 


set by several youthlul lovers, men of rank and fash. 
ion. 

This art of avoiding the ravages of time is not pe. 
culiar to France. The late Marchioness of Hertford, 
when she had passed her 60th year, had the air and 
look of a buxom widow of forty, and was then, it was 
said, greatly admired by his late Majesty George IV. : 
at that period the attractions of this courtly dame 
were thus archly commemorated in the harmonious 
verse of ‘Thomas Moore :— 


Then let us repair to Manchester-square, 

And see if the lovely Marchesa be there; 

O let her come with her dark tresses flowing, 
So gently and juvenile, curly and gay, 

In the manner of Ackerman’s dresses for May. 


Nor was this desirable secret known to the moderns 
only. It is plain trom history, that in ancient times 
also, certain of the sex possessed this art of “ getting 
time and wrinkles at defiance.” Sarah, the wife of the 
patriarch Abraham, is described as being “ very fair” 
when considerably advanced in life ;—and the fact 
that she afterwards attracted the regards of Pharaoh 
and Abimalech, the Monarchs of Egypt and Gerar, is 
a proot that this description of her was not too fa. 
vourable. 

Beauty of the highest order is rare both in France 
and England; but handsome women are more com- 
mon in the latter than the former country. ‘The Eng. 
lish have sotter features, clearer complexions, and bet. 
ter figures, than their lively neighbours, Bv theado 
tion of certain fashionable customs the forms intend- 
ed by nature are not allowed to attain to their natura! 
fulness, or to acquire those fair proportions which so 

reatly contribute to the beauty of the figure. If this 

not so, then the Greek sculptors, with Praxiteles 
and Phidias at their head, knew little of the human 
form, and the Medician Venus, “the statute that en- 
chants the world,” must be scarcely better than amis- 
shapen mass of marble. 

But pe:sonal beauty, however attractive (and none 
but the blind will deny its power) is not the only thing 
nor even the chief, which confers upon the sex thein- 
fluence they exercise in all civilized countries. In 
every age, the wumen most remarkable for this influ- 
ence have owed it less to personal than to mental at- 
tractions. The celebrated Queen of Egypt was not 
beautiful, yet one of the ablest and most accompli 
men of his age, Julius Cesar, greatly delighted in her 
society. So did Mark Antony, his successor in her fa- 
vour,—a very inferior man, it is true; but this only 
serves to show the fascinating powers of a woman, 
who could thus, after she had lost her youth, captivate 
and enchant persons so different in character. Shak- 
speare in two lines explained the whole mystery wher 
he wrote of Cleopatra— 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


Madame de Maintenon is another instance of the 
superiority of intellectualcharms. By the force of an 
accomplished mind, aided by a serene temper, thou 
unaccompanied by either youth or beauty, this lady 
obtained such an ascendency over Louis X1V., that 
she became his counsellor on all occasions, and finally 
his wife. The marriage indeed was never officially 
avowed, yet she was in fact Queen of France, an 
lived to regret that she had lost her happiness by the 
elevation. 

The fleeting nature of beauty has been a frequent 
theme of regret; but were it less perishable than it 
proved to be, it is a question whether its influence 
would be much increased. The most symmetrical fea- 
tures, unless animated by an amiable and intellge 
spirit, are soon contemplated with considerabie indifle- 
rence. ‘This is a truth of which the French ladiesap- 
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their victim.” 


SCENES IN A MADHOUSE. 


pear to be fully sensible ; and however assured they 
may be of their personal beauty, they are prudent 
enough not to rely too much upon it for their influ- 
ence in the world. Generally favoured by nature with 
an active and cheerful disposition, they are fond of 
company, and know that, to be acceptable in it, they 
must bring with them those companionable qualities 
and accomplishments which constitute the charm of 
society. The art of making themselves agreeable is 
therefore one of their chief studies; and it is to the 
proficiency they attain in the power of pleasing, 
which, we apprehend, not only assures to them the 
constant deference and respect of the men, but ena- 
bles them likewise—from the action of mind upon 
body—“ to bid defiance to time and wrinkles ;” an art 
in which, according to Mrs. Trollope, they are deeply 
versed. ‘This, then, is the “secret” which that lady 
erroneously says the women of France keep to them- 
selves ; for it is evidently one which hie; been under- 
stood by her sex from time immemoria!,—and not un- 
known, we are certain, to many of her own country- 
women, who have also made it their business to ac- 
complish themselves in the graces of life, assured as 
they are, from their own experience and the judgment 
of the eloquent Rousseau, that “the Graces never 
grow old.” 

There is a fine passage in Plutarch’s “ Life of Peri- 
cles,” where he is speaking of the glorious structures 
raised at Athens by that eminent statesman, which 
might be better applied, we think, to human beings so 
graced, of which Greece furnished many splendid ex. 
amples. “A certain freshness,” he says, “ bloomed 
upon them, and preserved their faces uninjured, as if 
they possessed a never-fading spirit, and a soul insen- 
sible to age.” 


SCENES IN A MADHOUSE. 


[The following striking account of a scene in the 
Bedlam of Paris, is ex'racted from a paper read at the 
Academy of Sciences by the son of the celebrated Pi- 
nel, describing an act of his father’s which deserves 
everlasting honour for the wisdom, courage, and 
humanity which itdisplays. | | 

‘Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many 
times urged the Government to allow him to unchain 
the maniacs of the Bicetre, but in vain, went himself 
to the authorities, and with much earnestness and 
warmth advocated the removal of this monstrous 
abuse. Couthon,a member of the commune, gave 
way tu M. Pinel’s arguments,and agreed to meet him 
at the Bicetre. Couthon then interrogated those who 
were chained, but the abuse he received, and the con- 
fused sounds of cries, vociferations, and clanking of 
chains, in the filthy and damp cells, made him recoil 
from Pinel’s proposition. “ You may do what you 
will with them (said he;) but I fear you will become 

) inel instantly commenced his under- 
taking. There were about Shy whom he considered 
might without danger to the others be unchained, and 
he began by releasing twelve, with the sole precau- 
tionof having previously prepared the same number 
of strong waistcoats, with long sleeves, which could 
be tied behind the back if necessary. The first man 
on whom the experiment was to be tried was an Eng- 
ish captain, whose history no one knew, as he had 

en in chains forty years. He was thought to be one 
of the most furious among them. His keepers ap- 
proached him with caution, as he had, in a fit of fury, 
killed one of them on the spot with a blow from his 
manacles. He was chained more rigorously than any 
of the others. Pinel entered his cell unattended, and 
calmly said to him, “Captain, I will order your chains 
'o be taken off, and give you liberty to walk in the 
court, if you will promise me to behave well, and in- 
jure no one.” “Yes, I promise you (said the maniac;) 


but you are laughing at me—you are all too much a. 
traid of me.” “I have six men (said Pinel) ready to 
enfurce my commands, if necessary. Believe me then 
on my word, I will give you your liberty if you will 
put on this waistcoat. 

He submitted to this willing’y. without a word. His 
chains were removed, and the keepers retired, leaving 
the door of his cell open. He raised himself many 
times from his seat, but fell again on it, for he had 
been in a sitting posture so long, that he had lost the 
use of his legs. Ina quarter of an hour he succeeded 
in maintaining his balance, and with totiering steps 
came tothe door ot his dark cell. His first look was 
at the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, “How 
beautiful!” During the rest of the day he was con- 
stantly in motion, walking up and down the staircases, 
and uttering short exclamations of delight. In the 
evening he returned of his own accord into his cell, 
where a better bed than he had been accustomed to 
had been prepared tor him, and he slept tranquilly.— 
During the two succeeding years which he spent in 
the Bicetre, he had no return of his previous parox- 
ysms, but even rendered himself useful by exercising 
a kind of authority over the insane patients, whom he 
ruled in his own fashion. 

The next unfortunate being whom Pinel visited was. 
a soldier of the French guards, whose only fault was 
drunkenness: when once he lost self-command by 
drink he became quarrelsome and violent, and the 
more dangerous from his great bodily strength. From 
his frequent excesses, he had been discharged from his 
corps, and he had speedily dissipated his scanty means. 
Disgrace and misery so depressed him that he became 
insane; in his paroxysms he believed himself a Gene. 
ral, and fought these who would not acknowledge 
his rank. After a furious struggle of this sort 
he was brought to the Bicetre in a state of the 
greatest excitement. He had now been chained for 
ten years, and with greater care than the others, trom 
his having frequently broken his chains with his hands 
only. Once when he broke loose, he defied all his 
keepers to enter his cell until they had each passed un- 
der his legs; and he compelled eight men to obey this 
strange command. Pinel, in his previous visits to 
him, oa him as a man of original good nature, 
but under excitement, incessantly kept up by cruel 
treatment; and he had promised speedily to ameliorate 
his condition, which promise alone had made him more 
calm. Now he announced to him that he should be 
chained no longer, “and, to prove that he had confi- 
dence in him, and believed him to be a man capable 
of better things, he called upon him to assist in releas- 
ing those others who had not reason like himself; 
and promised, if he conducted himself well, to take 
him into his own service.” ‘The change was sudden 
and complete. No sooner was he liberated than he 
became obliging and attentive, following with his eye 
every motion of Pinel, and executing his orders with 
as much address as promptness: he spoke kindly and 
reasonably to the other patients; and during the rest 
of his life was entirely devoted to his deliverer. And 
“T can never hear without emotion (says Pinel’s son) 
the name of this man, who some years after this oc- 
currence shared with me the games of my childhood, 
and to whom I shall feel always attached.” 

In the next cell there were three Prussian soldiers, 
who had been in chains for many years, but on what 
account no one knew. They were in general calm 
and inoffensive, becoming animated only when con- 
versing together in their own language, which was yn- 
intelligible to others. They were allowed the only 
consolation of whieh they appeared sensible—to live 
together. The preparations taken to release them 
alarmed them, as they imagined the keepers were come 
to inflict new severities; and they opposed them vio- 
lently when removing their irons. When released they 
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were not willing to leave their prison, and remained 
in their habitual posture. Either grief or loss of in- 
tellect had rendered them indiff rent to liberty. 
Near them was an old priest, who was possessed 
with the idva that he was Christ; his appearance in- 
dicated he vanity of his belief; he was grave and so- 
lemn; his smi'e soft and at the same time severe, repel- 
ling all tam larity; his hair was long and hung oneach 
side of his tacs, which was pale, intelligent and resign- 
ed. On hs being once taunted with a question that 
“if he was Christ he could break tis chains,” le so- 
lemnly replied, “ Frustra tentaris Dominum tuum.”— 
His whole lite was a romance of religious excitement. 
He undertook on foot pilgrimages to Cologne and 
Rome; ard made a voyage to America tor the pur- 
pose ot cunvertingthe Indians: his dominant idea be- 
came changed in'o actual mania, and on his return to 
France he announced himself asthe Saviour. He 
was taken by the police before the Archbishop of Pa- 
ris, by whose orders he was confined in the Bicetreas 
either impious or insane. His hands and feet were 
loaded with heavy chains, and during twelve years he 
bore wih exemplary patience this martrydom and 
constant sarcasm. Pinel did not at empt to reason 
with him, but ordered himn to be unchained in silence, 
directing at the same time that every one should imi- 
tate the o'd man’s reserve, and never speak to him.— 
This o'der was rigorously observed, and produced on 
the patient a more decided effect than either chains or 
a dungeon; he became humi iated by this unusual iso. 
lation, and after hesitating for a long time, gradually 
introduced himself to the society of the other patients. 
From this time his notions became more jus' and sen- 
sible, and in less than a year he acknowledged the ab. 
surdity of his previous prepossession, aud was dismiss- 
ed from ‘he Bicetre. 
In the course of a few days, Pinel released 53 ma- 
niacs from their chains: among them were men of 
all conditions and countries; workmen, merchants, 
soldiers, lawyers, &c. The result was beyond hia 
hopes. ‘T'raiquil ty and harmony succeeded to tumult 
and disoider; and the whole discipline was marked 
with a regularity and kindness which had the most fa- 
-vourable eflect on the insane them elves; tendering 
even the most furious more tractable —British and 
Foreign Med. Keview. 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
HER LAST BLOWS AT PARTING. 


A Parody on Moore’s Song.—“ Her lust words at 
parting.” 


Her last blows at parting how can I forget ? 
Deep liid in my head, aye! there will they stay; 
She boxed both my ears, they’re both ringing yer, 
Oh! those sounds to this hour have not melted 
away, 
Let gin shops assa‘l me, they tempt me in vain, 
These still breathing words shall my talisman be, 
“Remember! you rogue, if in liquor you get, 
There’s two fists so mellow which beat but for thee.” 


HER LAST BLOWS AT 


From the dram shop’s sweet well, though the pilgrim 
must he, 
Never more of that fresh springing fountain to taste, 
He hath still of old sherry a treasured supply, 
Whose sweetness lends lile to his lips through the 
waste, 
Though far from the tap room I’mdoomed to remain, 
These words shall my stay in the solitude be— 
“Remember ! you rogue if in liquor you get, 
There’s two fists so mellow which beat but for thee.” 


He that is going to speak iI! of another, let him con- 


PARTING——LACONICS. 


LACONICS——No. VIII, 


It has been computed by some political arithmet. 
cians, that if every man and woman would work for 
four hours each day on something usetul, their labour 
would produce bufficent to procure all the necessaries 
and comforts of lite. 


There is no doubt something meritorious in the 
conceiving of great and noble resolutions. But this 
pa'riotism of the imagination doves not rise to a higher 
scale of merit than the sensibility of these who cap. 
net hear a tale of sorrow without weeping, but 
whose sympathy never assumes the expensive form of 
ac'uval charity. 


Whatever of your character and purpose it may be 
desirable to conceal, is best hidden under a sociable 
and open demeanour. 


There are many persons who wonld not much have 
blamed Moses for b eaking the tables of the law, had 
he demolished the second only—others again would 
have saved the second as the more important of the 
two; the former constitute a very numerous body—- 
faith a'one requiring few or no sacritices of wor'dly 
yoods or personal comforts; the la'ter are few in 
number—pure and unspotted morality, unsupported b 
rel gious faith, requires uncommon powers of self 
command and a lofty disinterested spirit :—The true 
christ an is in unien of these two—he is pure and 
holy, and moral, because he believes he will thereby 
please the Great Author of all things. 


When we read we fancy we could be martyrs, and 
when wecome to act we cannot even bear a provoking 
wold. 


Forget not in all your plans and operations that 
there are two worlds. 


_ Low company of whatever kind, debasrs our nature 
in proportion as we become attached to it. 


Hunger and thirst are the strongest of all our ap- 
petites, being the most essential to our preservation: 
it is generally ow.ng to criminal indulgence when any 
uther appetite acquires unreasonable strength, 


Arrogance is always offensive, because in demand 
ing more than its due, it manifests a petulant and in. 
jurious disposition that dsdains to be controled by 
good breeding, or any other restraint. 


We should do well to guard against unreasonable 
dejection. 


Emulation when without any mixture of malice or 
envy, is a noble principle of action, and a powerful ex- 
c:itement to the acquisition of excellence. 


Emulation wishes to raise itself withont putting 
others down, tiat is, without doing or wishing them 
any injury, and no prineiple of action is in itself more 
commendable or more useful to others as an example 
to rouse them to honest industry: there is great ge- 
nerosity in such emulation; and the man who exerts 
himself in it is every momen! ucquiring more and more 
the command of his own spirit. 


Attention to our company is a principal part of po- 
liteness, and renders their conversation and behaviour 
both amusing and instructing to us. We ought there- 
fore t» be constantly on our guaid against c ntractin 
any of those habits of indolence or wande' ing mind, 
which, when long persis.ed in, form what !s called an 
absent inan. 


I speak not rashly, but with too good evidence, 
when I affirm that many young yersons ot both sexes 
have, by reading romances, been ruined; and that many 
of the follies, and not a few of the crimes now preva- 


sider himsclf well and he will huid his peace. 


lent may be traced to the same source. 


» 
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JAMIE LOON. 


Original. 


JAMIE LOON, 


OR A TALE OF THE PAST. 


Heed not their smile : for ‘neath it lies 
‘The canker worm of hate; 
To kiss—is but to court yur death, 
To wither by its Upas breath, 
And meet a captive’s fate. 


At the foot of the Alleghany ridge, and not far from the 
head waters of the Juniata, there stood, towards the close 
of the last century, a beautiful little country house — 
Surrounded by pleasant fields of cultivated land, and 
more immediately embowered with “many a vine and 
many a flower;” the dwelling of Mr. Henry, had deser- 
vedly obtained the name of Primrose Place. ‘lhe house 
itself was small, but tasteful; and, under the fairy hand 
of an only daughter, had far outstripped its neighbours in 
those little elegancies which are so rarely found in a new- 
ly settled country. Comfortably rich, yet still not wealthy, 
its widowed possessor continued to reside with that 
orphan child, upon the place where he had spent seme of 
the happiest moments of his life, and although, he some- 
times spake of a removal to the city, and had even gone 
so far as to write for the purchase of a small property; 
yet summer had driven ali these visions from his mind, 
and amid the beauties of a country life he seemed to have 
forgotten the dull routine of his earlier days in a crowded 
mart. Winter came again, and the idea revived. but the 
property had not been procured, and so he remained in 
uncertainty until spring returned; and then with a sigh. 
Mr. Henry determined to spend the remainder of his 
days upon his place, in nursing its cultivation, and watch. 
ing the budding charms ef his lovely daughter. 

Adeline Henry was sitting one summer afternoon, at 
the window of her little room, leaning upon her beautiful 
hand, and gazing pensively upon a sunset landscape.— 
Belore her lay her own little garden lJuxuriating in its 
flowers; and surrouaded with the rich fields waving and 
undulating beneath the breeze of a summer day, and be- 
yond them was the deep, dark forest lowering suddenly 
upon the sight. and seeming the fit abode for some of 
those mighty spirits with which the students of Germany 
have peopled the woo:'s of their faiher-land. In the far 
distance, were seen the blue mountains rising up into the 
heavens—covered with their belt of forests and shutting 
out the landscape with their towering heads, while here 
and there a gorge or pass let through the bright blue sky, 
and gave a relief to the prospect as the clouds swept by, 
appearing to emerge from one mountain side, and then. 
atter tolling for a moment through the heavens, to pass 
again intothe rocky side of the other. 

Long and fixedly she gazed upon this sight, and seemed 
utterly unconscious of any thing but the sunset scene ; 
at last, however, she slowly raised her re trom lookin 
atthe distant hills, and as she did so, sighed, a low soun 
broke upon her ear, and for a moment she thought it 
was the echo of her truant sigh; but no, a hani pushed 
aside the vines which clustered around her window, and 
with a gentle spring, Edward Mandey stood before her.— 
Blushing deeply, she laid her hand upon the arm of the 
intruder, and replied to his passionate exclamation by 
siying— 

* How could you, Edward?” 

“How could I, Ada, why ask me that, has not an op- 
portunity occurred for which I have waited long, and 
could | leave here without bidding you farewell ?” 

“Going !” answered the maiden with an exclamation 
Of surprise, while the truant blood rushed over face. fore- 

ead and snowy neck, and then retreating, leaving her as 
pale and motionless as chiseled stone. 

“ Yes, dearest, but soon to return.” 

“ But why go, it is not to that unsettled Ohio, is it ?” 

_ “tis, itis; but honor compels me to undertake the 
journey; in the morning | must start, for if I stay | lose 
honor, lose all.” 

“You must then—but yet,” and there she stopped; love 
and reason for a moment struggied together, and then she 
adde:!, “but yet it is so dangerous, right through the 

rt of the unsatisfied Indians” For some time they 
carried on the conversation in lover's tones, but at the in- 

ental mention of her only parent’s name, the fair girl 
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| seemed to awake to a feeling of her momentary indiecre- 
tion, stepping involuntarily back, she said, 

“ We must part, really. Edward, your were wrong in 
coming: what if my father knew this—what would he 


“Yes, but I have waited long for such an opportunity, 
and now when his absence permits me to see you | am 
told to go,” he said in a reproachful tone; and Adeline 
felt the reproach, and there was another conflict in her 
breast : love and duty were placed in opposition to each 
other, but after a momentary pause, the latter prevailed 
and she looked up into her lover’s face and said with 
noble feeling, 

* Edward, this from you—would you teach me to diso- 
bey my only parent, and in the same breath speak of 
ove 

* Forgive me, Ada, I forget myself, | was peevish, sel- 
fish, any thing—only smile on me again and I will,” and 
there he stopped, and finished the senteace by gently 
winding his arm around her slender waist. 

“ Well, [ will,” answered the blushing and struggling 
girl, * if you will only go. but indeed, indeed you must ; 
and she strugg!ed fainter and fainter, and when her lover 
said farewell, she silently yielded to his embrace; the re- 
membrance of his absence came across her heart, and 
could she, could any blame her for permitting that lon 
pure parting kiss? Another whispered wotd, whiseerel 
with trembling tones, a few sentences from her lover and 
then he sprang from the window, darted into the shrub- 
bery and waiving his han: as he stepped into his little 
boat, was soon lost to sight behind the underwood that 
skirted the forest. Long did Adeline gaze upon the spot 
where last he was seen, and as she gazed the tears gathered 
into her eyes and trickled down through her slender fin- 
gers ; and before her the prospect gradually darkened, the 
forest seemed one black mass of indistinctness, and then 
the spot where he had vanished faded too away and all 
was still and dark and shapeless. 

It was midnight and the a of Primrose Place lay 
wrapped in sleep. All thought of danger had been far from 
its inmates when they laughingly retired to repose. 
lights had been carefully extinquished, and the absence 
of che master did not in any degree lessen the customary 
care of the head servant Jones, The large dog had been 
loosened in the yard. and every customary precaution 
taken before ten o’clock ; and joking and tittering, the 
maid servants separated to their respective rooms, while 
their young mistress jay down to dream of her parting 
with her lover. 

it was midnight, the hour of gnomes and spirits, when a 
dark figure flitted across the edge of the wood, and then 
disappearcd ; another and another followed, and then the 
view relapsed into its moonlight quietness. There lay 
the forest wrapped in the stillness of a summer night, 
and at its verge wandered the little river murmuring on 
as it ever did, the only thing that broke the silence of the 
beautiful night. 

It was indeed a holy sight. the calmness of repose had 
settled on all around, and the landscape appeared as if 
wrapped in slumber; while high above the moon was 
sailing slowly on, now hidden beneath the light fleecy 
clouds that were scattered over the heavens, and now 
bursting from the misty covert, and pouring her silvery 
light over hill and glade and stream. The mind 
in gazing On it was lifted above the littleness of earth, and 
seemed to hold companionship with the eternal stars.— 
But again did a dark shadow emerge from the forest's 
verge, and advancing a short distance into the field, 
disclosed the figure of an Indian ; with one hand he held 
the accustomed rifle, and with the forefinger of the other 
pointing to the house. directed the attention of his now 
advancing companions in that quarter. , 

* Does the Ked Fox know the wigwam of the white 
man with the brand ?” asked he. . 

* Does the eagle know the nest of his mate or the 
haunts of his foe ?”' demanded the person thus addressed. 

“ Then like the eagle will he pounce upon the young, or 
shall we go again to our wigwams and say to our women, 
‘see we have brought you nothing?” 

** When the Red Fox is a dug he may change,” said the 
other, heediess of the hidden taunt. “ go—were the heart 
ofa warrior to fail him, he should be taught to stay in the 
village with the women ; and hoe the corn and spin, while 
his brothers are on the war path.” 


“The warriors that arc here fear not,” exclaimed the 
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other—drawing himself up in conscious bravery, “ come, 
let us go.” si 

Slowly and stealthily,in obedience to the movements of 
their seeming leaders, did the company of savages ap- 
proach the devoted house: with crouching forms and 
their d trk eyes pee: ing forth from their outstretched heads, 
they crept aloug under the shadow of the trees and 
fences until they had attained the little garden of Ade 
line, but here they were for a moment stopped by the 
watchfulness of the large dog. whe rushed upon them. 
barking fur ously the while; a blow from the tomahawk 
of the leader brought him to the dust. however, and be. 
fore the wounded beast could rise, the knife of the savage 
kad passed across his thruat. Concealment was no 
longer of any benefit, and so uttering their accustomed 
yell.the band rushed forward, and before the startled 
servants could hurry from their beds and offer any re- 
sistance ; the door had been thrown down and the hall 
filled with the wild forms of she sonsof the forest. Tne 
two principal personages, oOwever. did not remain to aid 
in binding the terrified servants, but instantly rushed to- 
wards the stairc se. and were already mounting it when 
old Jones threw himself before them. and exclaim.d, 

* The young mistress, the young mistress.” seising him 
by the shoulders, the first one would have ended there the 
faithful fellow’s life. had not the other interposed and 
stayed his uplifted arm, as he said, 

* Will the great Fox ill an old man?” 

“ No—” replied he, as he cast a conmremptuons look on 
the victim; * go now, but the fire brand’s child.” 

Alarmed by the noise and uproar below. Adeline had 
hurried on her dress, and trembling with fright when she 
heard the hall door thrown down, she came forth and 
stood at the top of the stairs just as the Indian hid drop- 
ped his hold upon the faithful serving man. For a mo- 
ment they stood gazing at each other, and then, witha 
loud cry, the two sivages spring up the steps. followed 
by the aged servant. With a calm dignity Adeline 
waited their epee. she shrieked not, but her whole 
fr me trembl renee as she faltered out to them to 
take th-ir plunder and depart. 

* The Fox seeks not for go'd ;” answered the Indian, 
“ but his squaw weeps for her child, the pale faces came, 
and burnt her wigwam and drove her away, and her 
daughter died in the woods; and now shail the big war- 
rior who lit the pile, send his daughter to fill her place. 
shall he not?” he said appealing to his companions; a 
yell was the only rep'y, and then they scattered them 
selves aroun: to ~eek the “ fire-brand,” as Mr Henry was 
called. and loid themselves with plunder. 

* What! whar does he say, Jones ?” she asked. 

“ Woulk! to God master was here, or | was young.” 
bitterly exclaimed the old man. 

* Come, come, the Red Fox cannot wait. the sun will 
come again, and before that we must be far away ; will the 
pale face 

*Go! oh my father! my father!” shrieked the maiden, 
as she saw the deserted hall and beheld no aid mgh 

* The wigwam over the mounrains will fin! her a fa- 
ther, and the squaws shall cali her diughter—come. 
come :” anJ the sturdy Indian seized her in his arms, and 
bore off the shrieking girl, but before he reached the door 
she lay still and motionless, she had fainted away; while 
Jones was extended bleeding and stunned up»n the floor, 
the reward of his impotent efforts to rescue his young 
mi-tress. 
Theeother Indians soon retursed from their frui'less 
geirch after the ma ter of the house. and vexed with their 
disappointment, would hive fired the honse, had not their 
leader reminded them of the certain discovery attendi:ig 
it: one of the men was, therefore, unbound and under 
penalty of death compell:d to sad lle a couple of horses, 
on one of which the senseless girl was placed. while the 
other was led by ene of the unoccupied savages; after 
which, the min was rebound and the plunderers cep irted 
from the place leaving it to the silence and repose of 
night. Quickly and stealthily they crossed the fields, 
they plunged into the litte stream, and emerging a short 
distance below: rapidly pursued their way through the 
wild forest that now gathered around them. Over hill- 
locks and vales, through marsh and tangled brush thev 
kept their course, and with singular dexterity fo lowed 
anirrow path undistinguishable to every one except a 
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woodsmin; One momert they were passing through an 
epen glade of the furest, and then again they pluoged 
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into its dark recesses, where the huge trees towered 
above them, almost the some as they did an hundred 
year; before; scarcely permitting a single moonbeam to 
penetrate their thick canopy of leaves. With their 
mighty trunks and dense foliage, they seemed th- lords 
of the vegetable creation. and flourishing amid the decay- 
ed matter of centuries, that formed a layer around them 
they appeared to bid detiance to the encroachments of 
man. 

Afier having travelled with considerable rapidity for 
nearly two hours, the Indian first introduced, turned to 
= companion and pointing to the western sky, exclaim. 


** See, the moon is almost down, at dawn the pale faces 
will be upon our trail, and if the grea hunter who lives so 
near our path should get one end of it, he wiil find the 
other though it be at the banks of the big river towar.a the 
sitting sun.” 

r Lhe Eagle speaks true, but what does he further 
guy ! 

uv Let him go on this road,” pointing in the direction, 
answered the other, “and le’ the little woman and your 
warriors go on the other, so will the pale faces quarrel 
which one to take.”” ‘Good, good. my brother speaks 
wisely.” was the answer, and dividing without another 
word, oue party proceeded on the path, while the other, 
which consisted of the Indixn, called the Red Fox, and 
four companions stiuck boldly into the forest, leacing the 
horse which carried Adeline. It is needless to say the 
other beast went with the sister party. Here let us leave 
them and return once more to Primrose Place. 

it was long before the old servant Jones recovers d from 
the effects of his blow, but when he did, he looked up and 
heheld his fellows lying around him firmly bound +o as to 
confine thein to the place; starting to his teet he gazed 
wildly around him, and then as he gradually recove:ed his 
scattered seuses and recalled the transactions of the 
night, he grouned out “my poor young mistress—— it 
will break master’s heart; first his wife. and now dear 
yeung Ada—ah me, that | shoul. have lived to see it;” 
his lam -ntations, however. were soon given up for some- 

hing more efficient: the captives were cut louse with 
trembling hands, and al: the horses leftin the stables were 
mo). ted, 1nd messengers despatched for aid to the near- 
est habitations. ‘The next neighbour being somewhat less 
than two miles off. 

Who that has ‘welt in any place where the people are 
mostly simple in their munvers, and more especially 
mong the back-settl: rs, that has not noticed ihe sym- 
pithy which prevais at any such occurrence as the pre- 
sent? It is one of the redeeming and bright spots upon 
the characters of men, that inake us love them much, an 
which are ever worn off as they graduaily become more 
civilized, so that the good invabitants of cities are general- 
iv cele rated for théir callousness to every body’s suffer- 
ings but theirown. But amoug the back-woodsmen, if a 
ch ld is lost the whole neighbourhood t.rns out to search 
the mizh'y fore-t tor the little one. while che femal:s are 
ever ready with their sympathy. Soon the present oc- 
casion, the capture of Adeline was a torch that kindled up 
he whole coun'ry. The father started from his bed and 
seizing his rifle prepared to start. The young son was 
mounted on the family horse to ride through the woods, 
ind bid the nearest neighbor lend his aid; while the wife 
and mother busied herseif in perparing something for 
her hu-band’s march So universally was Adeline, the 
air mistress of Primrose Place be oved, and so general 
was the sympathy exct'ed in her behalf, that long before 
he morning broke twenty men, horse and foot had start- 
ed in pursuit of the flying Indians. But of all these no 
one was more ardent than you: g Maney; he had been 
roused among the first, and although for a moment al 
movt distracted with the intelligence, he quickly recover- 
ed himsell and seizing his rifle sprang u on his horse, 
staid but to hear the course the savages h d taken, and 
then shouting “Jamie Loon,” galloped down the roa 
more like a madman than a human being. 

For many a long mile he continued his course through 
the narr w forest road, with a gait as rapid as the ine 
quati'ies of the path would permit, and morning was fast 
approaching » hen he flung himself from his panting 
steed, and knocked loudly at the door of'a little log cabin 
it was almost immediately ovened by a large sinewy 
man dressed in the common hunting shirt, and wearing 
large buckskin leggins which surmounted light mocca 
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sins. His countenance was deeply tanned, and years of 
constant exposure had driven every vestige of white from 
it, and furrowing it with hard and deep diawn lines. The 
features were sharpened from the same cause, and would 
have possessed a repulsive appearance, had not the lirge 
blue eye given them a touch of kindness and good hu- 
mor, which could not be subdued by exposure or by age. 
In stature Jamie Loon, was tully six teet and his frame 
seem: d to have attained from constant labor the strength 
and solidity of iron ; it possessed, indeed the appearance 
of attenuation, but like the Arab of the desert it was the 
attenuation of hardships; and now as he stood belore the 

ng man in the narrow outlet which he called a door, 

seemed a breathing mass of nothing save bone and 
sinew. His dark hair which was tinged with grey, falling 
in uncombed negligence around his forehead, and his ieft 
hand resting upon his hunting knife, completed the pic- 
ture. 

“Loon, Jamie. for God’s sake get your rifle and help 
us,” said the excited lover. 

* Why man, what's the ma:ter, you're early today” 

In as few words as possible Ma dey explained affairs. 
and added “‘I knew you would be more likely to find 
them, than even those who followed their trail, so I’ve 
come as fast as horse could ¢ rry me.” 

“ Well. mistress Adeline carried off by the heathen var. 
mins ! really they are ra cally fellers, to think of their 
having the unperence \o come so far into our country !” 

“ But Jamie, we've no! a moment to lose, make haste.” 

“ Yes, master M ndey, fur | must call you that, seeing 
that | knew your father before you, who, to speak cor- 
rectly, was really a pretty fair shot,—but consarning this 
business, you see, my lad, you are entirely too hasty ; 
there’s nothing like order as my old mother used to say, 
and them cursed red varmints are not to be taken or 
caught so easy, | must say its rather questionable wh. ther 
you were right in coming as far from the trail, but | guess 
if | jit on it. they'll wish they were back ag: in among their 
wizgwums.” 

“Jamie, Jamie, are you ready?” exclaimed the imp»- 
tient lover. 

“ Why nearly, master Edward, but there now,” he said 
as he came forth armed with rifle, and hunting knife, not 
forgetting a small tin flask of spirits hanging at his side, 
“don’t you be so hasty, youll need your strength m: re 
bye and bye; just leave your horse here, and come on 
foot, he’ll only bother you among the brush. * Weli now 
you see there’s an old path away here, about a mile in 
yonder, and i‘s more than likely they’ve been in it, and 
there’s a stream runs somewhere there. which would 
’m to "possum us; at any rate we can battry.” 

hey had hardly, however, gone over the required mile 
before the old hunter said. : 

“ Now. look close and sharp, just in by yonder chesnut 
you'll find the path, give it a thorough look, for them 
ingens, now, are the greatest foxes you ever seed, but [’in 
up to them—ha ! what do you call that? Whew! as I’m 
alive if there ain’t the print of a horses’ hoof, and there a 
moccasin, ha! ha! ha! what born fools to come sv near 
my Campment, they didn’t dream I'd be awake and arter 

before morning.” 

“Good God, have you found their trail ?” 

“Hain’t 1! but here it is and a fresh one too, why they 
were by here not long ago—only silent and quick and 
we'll soon have ‘em; do you know how many there 
were ?” 

" Something like a dozen, they say.” 

“You don’t say so! why there’s been two horses along 
here, what oould they want with two?” exclaimed he in 
a musing tone, then after a pause he added “ howsom 
ever, let’s on arter ‘em and ‘conitre at any rate, they 
would have to be great Ingens if I couldn’t kill three or 

rof’em.” 

or some time they pursued their way in silence, old 
amie intent on preserving the trail, and the lover racked 
with fear fur the sa ety of his mistress; to « vertoke and 
rescue her, if possible, belore the capturers could reach 
heirown country was the leading desire of his heart ; 
little did he care how many the Indians were in number. 

t he felt as if his arm alone could crush a host, or rather 

peration had wrought him up to such a state. that but 
two Objects floated beiore his mind, one was to rescue 

deline, and the other. if unsuccessful, to die by the 
inds of her capturers; quickly. therciore did he push 


cursing the slowness with which he seemed to move 
wishing for a sight of his enemics, but yet dreading lest 
thev should not be overtaken 

Deeper and deeper they plunged into the forest, and 
were now advancing at a rapid rate, when suddenly the 
olo hunter came toa dead hait and exc\aimed. 

“Now | see why they wanted two beasts, the Ingen 
thieves. really they’vc made a pretty respectable trail, here 
they’ve divided now and which can be the right un?” 

“ Have they separated. then all may be in vain, and we 
pursue the wrong track ?” said Man af 

“ That’s truly said, master Kdward, and considering 
what rale s:rpents them Ingens are, its: extrornary how 
they are ever caught: now | know in the last war, that's 
the revolution under G neral Washing on, blessings on 
him ! that two or three o/ us got on the track of some o 
them hired fighters. and they led us up and down fora 
week belore we could come up to them, b t then you see 
they were all sitting together. when down we pounced on 
"em, and crack went our rifles, and they just fell over and 
died. But it won't take us long to overtake these fellere 
now, if we only go coolly to work, and don’t spoil the 
trail with any haste ; for we are all fresh on the start, but 
thes ve had to come ere and skulk about like thieves ; so 
that they're pretty tired by this time.” 

During the delivery of this harangue, young Mandey 
was a prey to a thousand tortures. exerting all his know- 
ledge of the f:.rest in determining which trail the more 
numerous party had pursued. Firmly supposing that one 
would contain Adeline; but the savages had been too 
circumspect for that.as but one foot mark was visible be- 
side that made by the horse. Old Jamie, however, as 
soon as he had finished his observations, lent himself 
with ardor to the task, and, leaving the path they had 
hitherio pursued. foliuowed the other trail to the margin of 
a littl stream. Here he paused and, summoning Man- 
dey to his side, gave it as his opinion they should desert 
their former track and follow this, observing, that “ their 
dodging about this ’ere stream showed the red skins had 
something to conceal.” 

For some time did both of the adventurous pursuers 
continue their examination on either side of the stream, 
but all in vain; they trod the ground again with a closer 
scrutiny, but every trace of their enemy was lost ; and 
then, after standing a moment or -o in perplexity, were 
about returning to try the other path. when old Jamie re- 
marked, that perchance they could discover a sandy or 
gravelly bottom to the stream if they should louk furiher 
up or down ; and instantly plung: d in followed its course 
for some distance over the hard rocky bottom. His ex- 
amination was crowned with success, and, recalling 
young Mandey with a low whistle from his task, he dis- 
covered to him beneath the clear wave, the impress of a 
horses hoof at regular distances, and then, pointing far 
down the stream, he whispered. 

* There, there, the young woman has _ gone this way, 
don’t you see that little piece of her dress on yonder 
brush?’ The heathen fools not to watch closer than 
that; but they can’t out jineral one who's lived in the 
woods as long as!. But now let’s on, see you are all 
rea 'y, and treid lightly and keep close behind me; look 
out close and we'll svon be - to them; they can’t be 
more nor half a dozen, and we’ll leave the rest to cool- 
ness. 

** On, Jamie, only let’s get within rifle shot.” 

‘ Coolly, coolly, master Edward, that’s all.” returned 
the imperturabie hunter. 
And on they went, led by the treacherous indication. 
Old Jamie struck down the stream and landed at the foot 
of the bush; a moment was sufficient to discover the 
trail, which the Indians had striven so hard to hide, and 
then, breaking down a bush to show the path to those 
who should follow, the two companions dashed off at 
Once in the pursuit. Over fallen trunks and withered 
leaves. among the gigantic monsters of the forest, and 
through the smaller underwood, the old hunter kept his 
course; stooping his long body and peering anxiou 
upon the ground, he threaded the intricacies of the roa 
with amazing quickness, and from covert to glade like the 
a scented b hound dogged the fuotsteps ot his flying 
oe. 

The morning had now come, and the sun rising above 
he eastern h:rizon, was beginning to scatter a few raye 


along, following his eiderly companion and inwardiy 


among the thick boughs and leaves 
when old Jamie anu dey emerged from a dense 
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clump of forest trees, and appeared traversing a more 
open space of the wood. The feathered inhabitants were 
flying from tree to tree, and raising their various voices 
in one universal melody, while here and there a fox peep- 
ed forth from his sly covert, or a squirrel hopped fear- 
lessly along. For some minutes past the two pursuers 
had proceeded with increased caution, carefully scanning 
every little nook, and gazing quickly around them as the 
hollow mene of the wind swept mournfully through 
the forest. Suddenly, however, the old hunter stooped 
and remained in an attitude of the deepest attention for 
more than a minute, then rising up, be gazed intently be- 
fore him until his gaze fixed upon a spot in the distance. 

e examination appeared to satisfy him, for he slowly 
shook his head, and without uttering a syllable, beckoned 
on his companion, until they had surmounted a gentle 
rise, when pointing with his forefinger through the inter- 
vening trees, he disclosed to view four dark figures mov- 
ing quickly along, and further ahead a tall Indian leading 
a horse, upon which sat or rather was supported the cap- 
tured Adeline. As they moved cnward with almost 
noiseless tread he lost sight of them for a moment, and 
then y ony they were seen emerging from behind the 
trees, her white dress fluttering in the breeze. as she ap- 
peared and disappeared among the windings of the nar- 
now path. Oh, what a moment was that for Mandey !— 
The blood rushed back in one flood upon his heart, and 
then dashed again through his veins with the impetuosity 
of a torrent; while bis whole frame trembling like an 
aspen leaf, until the remembrance of what he held at 
stake came over him. But when he thought of the pur- 
sued Indians; of the death or dishonor of his plighted 
bride; his whole appearance became changed, a look of 
fixed determination spread over his countenance, the lips 
were compressed tightly together, and when his com- 
anion turned to look upon him, he saw his proud eye 
kindled with an unnatural fire, and the quick glances play- 
ing around it like the lightning in a summer cioud. 

“ Heis a brave youth any how,” thought the veteran, as 
he prepared for action. 

Ot a moment was to be lest, it was obvious that they 
were as yet unobserved, but the quick watchfulness of 
the two rear Indians betrayed their apprehensions of 
danger. ip ore ant therefore, were their preparations 
made, and having grasped their rifles more firmly than 
ever, they hurried on silently after their foes. They had 
not, however, proceeded far, before a quick turning 
brought them again into full view of the flying party, 
who were now winding along the edge of a precipitous 
rock, at the distance of a few hundred fect before.— 
Quick as thought, the two pursuers sprang behind the 
neighbouring trees to avoid observation, and reconnoitre 
the position of the other party. The precipice, upon 
which they were travelling, ran along in the form of an 
inclined plane, until it was lost in the abruptness of the 
mountain ridge, that now began to rise before them, 
broken here and there by natural gorges and ledges, and 
then stretching beldly forward against the sky. Along 
the top of this promvice. as we have said, the Indians 
were now travelling with considerable rapidity. striving 
to surmount the hill and gain the shelter of the moun- 
tains, mnoune well it was the only hepe of success, in 
carrying off their captive. ‘To prevent this, however, be- 
came the efforts of old Jamie and his companion; and 
therefore emerging from their coverts, they hurried slyly 
on, and creeping through the luxuriant underwood, soon 
attained a respectab'e distance upon the flank of the flying 
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“ Cool, master, cool !” 
“ Yes, yes, only let’s attack him.” 
“ Aye, I see you understand the matter; well now 
then, fire; you take the rearmost one,—lI’ll take the 
next, but don’t rush from cover, just dodge and lead, and 
then have at the third, but on no account fire at the one 
with the young woman; now, master, a cool heart. 
steady hand and firm sight; take em right ‘atween the 
eyes ; that’s my mark always: for you see its seen better 
than their red skins, which for all the world are just like 
dead leaves.” ire 

And Mandey was cool, it seemed as if his heart was 
iron, so still its pulsations became : they had, indeed, been 
beating full wildly during the pursuit. but now only one 
wish, one thought occupied time, and that was viclory. 
Slowly. therefore, he nodded assent to the old hunter’s 


yo 
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directions, and throwing his rifle in trailing order, follow- 
ed him in his flanking path, not a sound was heard. Ags 
noisome as serpents they stole along, and hardly the 
cracking of a twig betrayed their progress. But their 
enemies were too much accustomed to the woods, and 
too watchful longer to remain in ignora:ce of their ene- 
my’s presence. The rearmost Indian suddenly stopped, 
peered anxiously around; and then gave vent to his sus- 
picions in a low whistle, which brought another savage 
to his side. ‘They were now in full range of their con- 
cealed foes. yet the fastidious taste of old Jamie was not 
satisfied with their distance. ‘The moment was one of 
great anxiety, as their discovery would totally prevent the 
plan of attack on which the only hope of success de- 
pended ; they therefore. crouched in silence among the 
neighbouring brush. while a hurried consultation took 

lace between the two Indians; after which the one who 

ad Jast came up advanced a pace or two, and stood in an 
attitude of the deepest attention. His tall and graceful) 
figure standing in One of nature’s happy attitudes, and 
developing the waving lines of a beautitul form, formed 
such a model as statuaries love to look upon. But his 
beauty was allin vain. tlis beholder had little time two 

ive in admira'ion, for, suddenly changing his position 

e spoke in a voice to his companion, and 
sprang into the neighbouring thicket. What a moment 
of suspense was that. Discovery was utter vain, and 
Mandey shuddered as he thought of n. A moment or 
two that seemed hours, flew by. The Indian came stil] 
nearer, stooped and peered anxiously into the very 
thicket where they lay. The old huater gradually loos- 
ened his knife from_-its sheath, and Mandey held his 
breath almost to suffocation. Another minute passed, 
and the Indian turned away satisfied, as a serpeut glided 
trom the underwood, although in turning he brushed by 
the very brinches behind whose trunk his foes were 
lying. Uhe two pursuers breathing freely again. The 
Indians were seen consulting once more, and then turned 
to follow their companions; when the old hunter step- 
ping lightly along followed by Mandey, gained a position 
within rifle shot of their enemies. A treacherous twig 
crackled beneath their moccasins; the savages spran 
back, saw their enemy, and uttering a loud yell prepa 
to fire; but just as they turned towards the thicket, old 
Jamie stepped into the open space with the young lover, 
and coolly raising his long piece. glanced his eye along 
the barrel and gave the eommand to fire. The sharp 
sound of the rifles was heard ringing through the woods, 
and the two Indians springing up on high, fell dead upon 
the ground. 

Carried away by the excitement of the moment, Man- 
dey, forgetful of himself, and thinking only of the rescue, 
sprang forward and was rapidly rushing on, when 
heard the loud voice of the old hunter crying out “to 
covert, to covert,” and hardly had he time to gain the 
shelter of a neighbouring oak, before its splintered bark 
flew off before the deadly balls of the rifles of two other 
savages. | 

Seemingly satisfied with this act of aggression, the In- 
dians retreated up the ascent, darting from tree to tree 
and rapidly reloading their empty rifles. While with the 
same caution their pursuers followed, eagerly looking for 
an advantageous point of attack. A few rods had thus 
been passed over, in this wild manner of engagement, 
when the impatient Mandey, heard the clattering of hoofs 
and beheld the remaining Indian at some dis ance ahead, 
urging on the horse that carried Adeline. The convic- 
tion instantly flashed across his mind, that the two Ia- 
dians were thus to divert their attention, while the other 
escaped with their prize. : 

Maddened at the very sight he called to his companion, 
and pointing tothe sight, urged him on, but the wily 
hunter, without raising his eyes from his foe, only an- 
swered. 

Aye, take off your red skin first.” 

“ But Adeline—the maiden—quick !” | 

Glancing his eyes around at this passionate appeal, the 
old hunter only saw the advantage the other Indian was 
giining upon Mandey, and merely responded. 

* Take off the Ingen thief.” + 

“On! on! for God's sake on!” was the wild answer 
of the young lover, as he dashed ahead and met the op- 
posing form of the nearest savage, It was but the wor 


of an instant to rush in upon him and close in dest? 
conflict. Short, sharp and fearful was the trial of 
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but after a momentary struggle the sinews of the youn 
man prevailed ; the Indian fell down beneath him, an 
jan ing one knee upon his wither ng form, Mand y 
drove with his disengaged hand, his hunting knife deep 
into the breast of the prostrate fue ; a gurgling sound en 
sued, a gasp and he was but lifeless clay. Springing up 
from his victim, the impetuous lover gave it one look of 
mingled pity and horror, and then hurried forward in pur 
suit of the tying mvage. As he dashed onwards with 
his clubbed rifle in his hand, he saw that the contest be- 
tween old Jame and the other Indian was rapidly ap 
preaching its termination. In their eagerness they had 
approached within a few yards of each other, although so 
great w.8 the skill of ether combatant, th«t neither could 
get righ! upon the other; at the moment, however that 
the young lover sprang forwards, the body of the hunter 
became tvo much exposed the piece of his opponent was 
ick as lightning. and the best shot of the border fel at 
the base ot the tree. ; 

Mandey sickened at the sight; he was as yet unob 
served by the victorious marksman, and though he fel 
the day was too cow lost. yet he determined to die 
like a hor at eb and die i he must in the act of rescue. 
Stopping. therefore, noi a moment in his course, but only 
grasping his piece more tirm:y in his hand. he sprang ap 
the ascent with 8 veoci:y to which de-peration ial 
treble wings. He surmounted the huge tranks of fallen 
trees with amazing ease, and leaped over the little fis. 
sures of the rocky ground with more than common fic: 
lity. But it seemed as if swifiness and strength hid been 
given to him only that he might vii w the consummation 
of desjair; for when he rushed from the denser part of 
the forest upon the edge of the precipice, a sight met his 
vision that sent the blood back ‘n volumes to his heart. 

The overtaken savage, little thinking of the success of 
his party, and believing all hopes of carrving off his cap- 
tive were destroyed, was following up his countries cus 
toms and dragging the struggling girl from her horse, at 
the distance O' some - One hand was rodely 
grosping her left arm, and endeavoring to tear her des- 
pairing clutch trom the mare of the restive heast ; while 
the other held the terrible tomahawk in re:diness for the 
deadly blow. The hed of the terrified girl was entirely 
uncovered, for her bonuet had fallen off, and the fair 
tresses, escaping from their confinement, were now tos- 
sing wildly over her shoulders while her pale face was 
turned up towards the sky. and the eyes that so lately had 
beamed with pleasure, or filled wish tears in thinking on 
her lover, were now closed or gazing in seeming vacuity 
above. As they struggled more and more in the unequal 
contest, the restive beast gradually approached the edge 
of the cliff, so that each moment seemed to bring de- 
struction nearer. A momeut passed and then the strug 
gles became fainter and fainter, and the shrieks wiiich, 
at first, rose on the morning air, had altogether ceased 
though their echoes were yet ringing through the pathless 


woods. 

A cry of wild horror burst from Mandey at the sight.— 
He swung up his ry A and strained every rerve to 
reach the spot. “Oh God! oh God! murdered before my 
sight,” exclaimed he aistrictedly, as with almost super- 
human speed he bounded along. 

The savage saw him coming; felt that his own triumph 
Was secuie, and ausw. the horror stricken cry with a 
wild dewoniac laugh, that rang throuch the wood-, and 
lived for years after in the recollection of Mandey ; then, 
dropping his hoid upen the ma den’s arm. he grasped her 
hand. and quickly dragged her to the ground ; while, with 
a taunting smie and exulting look, he called in broken 
Engiish for her lover to come and save her. 

And her lover came. He gave one last spring and 
then, good God. —there was a yiwning chasm between 
them which he ha! not seen ull this moment. In the 
bitterness of his soul he could have cursed, but he only 
stood there trembling with fearful passion, while the 
wild laugh of the savage was heard again, as he said in 
bitter mockery. 

“Is the white warrior a woman that he cannot leap? 
see, he must come quick,” and d his weapon 
around the head of the senseless girl, “ did he not hear 
the cries of the little one?” 

andey spoke not, he tried to utter a wild defiance. 
ut the words only gurgled in his choaking throat, and 
inging down his rifle he guashed his teeth in passion, as 
he shook his arm madly at the foe. He breathed thick 
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and hard. He felt the bitternes<, the awful bitterness of 


his situation and tearing his knife trom the sheath he 
brandished it at the exulting savage. tims answer woe 
the same taunting and demon laugh, and, as he stood 
there over the furm ol the prostrate maiden, he seemed 
sume tiend frum the world below, exultiny in his triumph 
as he pliyed with the agonies of histwo vicums. He 
stuvoped agam, and then with more than consummate 
cruelty. putting azide the fair hair, and baring the marble 
brow, he cast one more mocking leok upon the | 
lover ad raised his weapon tili its b:ight edge giea 

in the morning sun. Hope, all hope was gone. A swim- 
ming sensation rus thro: gh Mandey’s brow. He 
saw thit glancing weapon swung into the air. Foran 
instant it ruse upwards, and then—the sharp crack of a 
rifle was heard, and the Indian chiet finging his arms 
wildly around, sprang from tne edge of the precipice and 
shot downwurds tike an arrow trom the skies. At the 
same moment the old hunter sprang forward excluimin 

“ The varmint, the varmint— 1’)l bet any thing | too 
him ‘atween the eyes.” and then quickly changing his 
tone of exuit»tion to one of cuncern, he added. 

“ Bur the young woman, | hope the heathen dog hain’t 
killed her. for if he has, his tribe shal. pay for it with as 
many scalps as grow ‘on ‘em all.” 

After much difficulty they succeeded in gaining the op- 
posite rock by a circuiious path, and immvdiately set 
about the recovery of the inaminate girl. ‘1 his, at first, 
was a work of some difficulty, and wien at la-t she did 
open her eyes. and gize wiidiy around her, the first thing 
that met her gaze was the weil known face of her lover 
ben: e:rnestly upouw her. But she did not recognize him. 
She shuddered and closed her eyes again, and some mo- 
ments more : lapsed beiore she showed signs 01 returni 
lite. At last, however, she murmured out her lover's 
name, her lips moved incuherently for a while, and thea 
she looked up again A faint stmle illumined her fea- 
tures as she recognized that well known one, and she 


whispered, 

* Oh! Thad such a fearful dream;—there were dark 
savages in it ;—are oo all gone? 

- 1 es. dearest, tha God! and I am here, your own 

ward. 

* then am I safe,” murmured the half unconscious girl, 
and for a minute more appeared to relapse int: insensibi- 
liiy. She soon, however, was compietely revived and al- 
though a blush siole over her otherwise pallid features, 
at finding herself in her lover's arms ; vid not 
guise the gratitude she felt te her preserver, or on 
with affected airs te dampen his feelings of joy. ¢ 
Jamie now returned, (he hadewith feeling delicacy with- 
drawn as soon as Adeline revived) and after assisting her 
u,on her horse, they set out on their return—hard y, 
however, had they proeeeded a tnile be/ore they imei the 
run of the other pursuing party, and directly the whole 
company had surrounded the victorious band. 

- Hera! there they are, my boys,” exclaimed the one 
who first discovered them “* we thought. old Jamie that 
you were on the track;” “ hurra” exclaimed the whol 
crowd, those who were in the rear pushing upon their 
companions, throwing up the:r caps, and huzzaing uatil 
the old forest rang again with their acclamations, and 
aged and generally imperturable hunters lent their voices 
to the cry. 

* aye! aye!” said old Brown the |p paw ogg of the set- 
tlement as grasped a hand of old Jamie. and in hie 
other brawny palm claspet the smaller one of the young 
lover,and stood there with his silvery locks flowing down 
behind, and the sunlight glancing upon his aged counten- 
ance, “aye! you too have done a noble deed to day— 
and you, master Edward, you’re worthy to be your fa- 
ther’s son, God bless ye both!” and he shook them 
warmly by the hand, while the warm ters coursed duwa. 
his furrowed cheeks, and drew others from many a one 


beside. 

* Well,” said old Jamie, wiping his eyes with the cuff 
of his hunting shirt, ‘ 1 did’nt think I'd ever cry again, 
-eeing I’ve neither kith nor kin for w to weep; but 
I wouldn’t a give this hour for a whole winter’s joad of 
skins and such like,” and then, eomne perhaps a little 
unmanned. he added “ but come friends let’s be moving.” 

A rude litter was soo) (ormed. upon which the exhaust- 
ed Adeline was placed. and the tumultuous throng re- 
solving quickly iato an orderly march, gained the little 
village, long before the eun had risen to the mid heavens. 
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It was a happy day for that place, and many were the 
tears shed as the rescucrs passed g with old Jamie, 
Brown and Mandey at their head. 
The little children gave their meed of shouting to the 
uproar, and the mothers held up their infants in_ their 
arms, and g at the procession, until it was lost in the 
windings of the road that led to Primrose Place. 

Three months afier this ; that little country house was 
the scene of an unusual bu-tle. Horses and carriages of 
every description and of every colour, from grey to black, 
were standing around the place, while men and women 
were thronging the porch which ran around the house — 
In the parlor, were gathered it is true a more select as- 
semblage, but the crowded state of the apartment, and 
the merry faces peeping through the windews. showed 
that it was only the selection of necessity. At one end 
was a hands me and noble looking youth, and by his side 
there sat 4 beautiful being in the very morning of her 
life, arrayed in the pure white that betokened the pur- 
pose for which she was there. And near them stood her 
ony parent, and by Aim, a large sinewy attentuated man, 
wi 

the 


a bright blue eye.glancing with heartfelt pleasure on 
scene. 

Years, long years rolled by—the little settlement 
sprang up into a thriving village. The mighty forest 
began to grow smaller every day and the present century 
was ushered in for some ten years, when a traveller stop 

inb——. He walked out from the inn to look at 
a beautiful little church, with a handsome spire, peeping 
above the trees, and stepping into the yard, beheld the 
sexton at his customary duties. In conversation with 
this general factotum, he learned, that the leading man 
of all the country, was one — Mandey. and upon 
inquiry, identified him with the Edward of our tale. 
Adeline still lived, a beautiful good elderly lady; the 
delight and comfort of her family ; and though years had 
dimmed other eyes, hers were as bright as when they 
beamed upon her bridal day. 

The squire’s head was beginning te be tinged with grey, 
and the squire himself had just gone home, after superin- 
tending the erection of a neat monument, on which was 


engraved. 
Jamie Loon, 

Died 1816. 
: Requiescat in pace. 

“ Yes, sir, and the old man (I don’t think he'd like tha 
queer Hebrew or some such stuff the squire calls it,) sat 
on the bench, in squire’s porch, the day afore he died, 
and told it all to me; and said he you see | took it coolly 
and pretended to fall, and so cau ht the varmint in that 
trap ; for as soon as he droppe his piece to scalp me 
sprang up and shot the thief, and then hurried after the 
esquire, and just got up time enough to stop the ‘tother In- 
gen from scalping the young woman, (that’s squire’s wife 
now, and a sweet young aor she was.) and | just took 
him on the minuets ’atween the eyes; and that’s what I 
call an’ uncommonly good shot, (there’s few now a days 
can do it,) and the next day the old man died, and there 
he lies, sir,” sighed the garrulous guardian of the dead as 
he extended his hand for the customary porauinte. 


THE BRIDE'S SONG. 


*T was a heavenly night, 
*Neath the deep star-light, 
As pensive I sate by the casement high ; 
I mused ona youth with a full dark eye, 
But think not I cared for him too— 
My love—my love—was it you? 
Then a minstrel came, 
And he breathed my name, 
And he sang me a sweet and a plaintive song, 
Ot one 1 scorned, though he sought me long, 
And never a word was true— 
My love—my love—was it you ? 
But I dreamed me a dream, 
*Neath the glad sunbeam, 
I was plighted to one "till Death should part ; 
nd I gave that one my whole, whole heart, 
And the gentle dream came true; 


THE BRIDE’S SONG—LOVE AND LAW. 


LOVE AND LAW. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


What benefit can children be 

But charges and disobedience? What's the 

Love they render, at one and twenty years? 

“IT won't! 1 won't! I won't! 1 tell you, and it’s no 
use talking. He’s an impudent, obstinate blockhead, 
and I’ll kick him out, just so sure as he darkens my 
door again!” 
“ But father !” 
“ But what?” 
“ You know it is not a twelvemonth, since he saved 
your ho.se—” 
“No such thing! no such thing! Every thing was 
dving wellenough! every body was running with wa. 
ter, a8 fast as they could, and | wasdirecting ’em, and 
up comes Mr. Burnet, on a walk. He wouldn’t run 
if the town was a-fire. ‘Gentlemen,’ says he, as j 
that was a time for compliment—and they all minded 
him, without taking any more notice of me, than it I 
was ravin’ mad. He stopped ’em all from running too, 
as well as himself, and planted ’em all along in rows, 
like Indian corn—and—” _ 
“ Saved your house by his coolness, method, and 
** Coolness be d—d! Coolness at a fire, to be sure! 
A pretty pass we have come to, when a man sixty 
years old. who has been selectman ten years, and re- 
resentative twice, is to be slighted for a chicken who 
as not moulted his first coat of feathers! Asif a 
man had no interest in his own affairs, and could not 
have his say, when his own house was burning!” 

“Yon owe the preservation of your house to the 
chicken, nevertheless. 

“No such thing! nosuch thing! And if Ido,1 
had rather it had burned down, than that he should 
have the chance to boast that he has. And you eter. 
nally throwing it in my teeth—I’ll set fire to it myself 
be hanged if I don’t!” 

“ You'll be hanged if you do, father, and that would 
be very unpleasant to every body except your friend, 
Mr. Giles.” 

“ And you--you'd be of it, too. 1 should be 
out of the way then, and you might marry the petti- 
fogging scoundrel !” 

“You know he hates litigation. Pettifogging in- 
deed! Did he not settle your mill-stream suit against 
Giles, without inflicting upon you the irritation, delay, 
and cost of a trial !” 

“There you come again. 1 wish he had been drown- 
ed in the stream, before he made the sett!ement. 
hate Giles—and meant to ruin him. You knew tt— 
and Burnett knew it.” 

“ He recovered the damages you claimed.” 

“ A fig for the damages! T told him to chase Giles 
—to hunt him to the poor-house ;—and what does he 
do but persuade the scamp to settle, without so much 
as saying ‘sheriff!’ to hm. If he saved me costs, 
saved him too,—when I would willingly have thrown 
awey are Semone dollars, to see Giles at work on 
the road.’ 

“ ‘Two thousand in hand, is better than seven thrown 


away.” 

™ f dare say, I dare say. So you think—you expect 
that you and Mr. Burnet wil. be a thousand better on. 
But you shan’t; I'll disinherit you—I’ll make my will 
make it to-day—lI’ll make it now.” 

“Shall I send John for Mr. Burnet, father? You 
must have a lawyer, you know.” | 

This was the climax. Mary Williams had vexed her 
father to the utmost safe extremity. She left the room, 
a dutiful “‘curtsy” at the door. 
‘The old man paced the floor, in any agony of vexa- 


My love—my love—it was you! 
K: er. 


tion, 
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LOVE AND LAW, 


“Tl disown her, and adopt Black Sal, the kitchen 
girl——I’il disinherit her, and give my property to the Co- 
Joniza'1on Societ —1'll never speak to her again—I’ll 
turn her out ef doors—I'll go this very instant and 

her-——”” 

a To roast that pair of chickens, or boil them, 

Mary was sap ge the old man was partially 
disarmed by the ar she thrust in at the door ; 
—appeased in spite of himselt, for he was proud of his 
daughter. 

“Boil them, Mary. I won’t, till after dinner.” 

“Won't what, 

“Begone! you undutifu 

If the is a need not tell her that 
Mary had overheard every word of her father’s angry 
soliloquy, —if he be a father, I need not tell him, that, 
although the old gentleman tried to persuade himself 
he was in earnest, his threats were quite as likely 'o be 
put into execution, as the comet is to brush away this 
world of ours. And Mary knewit. Such skirmishes 
between the father and daughter were diurnally repea- 
ted--things of course, like the encounters between 
Commodore Trunnion and Tom Pipes. ‘There was 
however, this difference,—the ex-nautical belligerents 

rred in public-—Old Williams and his daughter held 
cheit discussions in private. Wecannot commend the 
conduct of Wary in thus harassing her father,—but if 
ood ever came out of evil, it certainly did in these 
omestic differences. As a thunder-storm clears and 
purities the atmosphere, so the air of their afternoon 
and evening fire-sides was materially improved by the 
storms of the morning. ‘The old gentleman sallied 
out, after giving Mary the last word, which, unlike a 
majority of her sex, she always allowed him, and was 
invariably in good humour at dinner time. The motto 
of the alternvon, in reference to the altercation of the 

morning, was 

Oh no! we never mention it— 


And Father Williams suffered himself to be read 
aceably to sleep in his arm-chair. If, upon waking, 

e should even discover Burnet in the room--a thing 
by the way, of no unfrequent occurrence--the placid 
feelings which await upon temperance and a good di- 
gestion, had hithertom ade him civil to his daughter’s 
ues!,—or at least reserve his wrath, to be poss upon 
Mary’s head next day. And like a dutiful daughter, 
we have seen how she endured her parent’s wayward 
humours. Her mother had been dead for years, and, 
but for the manner in which Mary filled her place in 
vexing her father, she would, long before, have been 
an orphan. ‘True it was, she was more than a daugh- 
ter to him, compelling him to forget, while she tor- 


mented him, that the old butt of his caprices, his wife, 
was silent. 


With subtle cobweb cheats, 

They’ ve stepped in the law like nets, 
n which, when once they are embrangled, 
The more they stir, the more they’re tangled. 


We have seen how religiously Mr. Williams hated a 
certain person with whom he had had some law em- 
brauglements; and, sooth to say his aversion had good 
and sufficient grounds. Giles was one of those detes- 
table animals to be met with in almost every commu- 
nity, who are never happy but when in litigation. 
Every thought had some connexion with what Black- 
stone terms the “ perfection of human reason,” but it 
was only upon the imperfections of that perfection 
that he studied to perfect himself—or rather, in which 
he | ked to dabble. Observe it when you will, those 
whose names are oftenest found with a “ vs.” added, 
are those who are least acquainted with the whole- 
some and necessary enactments of the law. Every 
window which looked upon any part of Giles’s estates 
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was darkened with a dead wall—the branches of every 
fruit tree which overhung his ground, from his neigh- 
bours’ enclosures, were plucked of their produce, or 
sawed off even with the fence. To look upon his land 
was almost a trespass; to step upon it quite one. He 
knew the path to the pound better than that to the 
church—as his neighbours’ cattle could witness. No 
contract was binding with him, unless it was duly 
signed, witnessed and acknowledged. For such a mui, 
our friend Williams, quick and strong in his passions, 
and frank to bluntness, could entertain no feelings but 
disgust in the abstract,—when he found himself actu- 
~ entangled in the toils of the wily knave, he was 
urious. 


It is unnecessary to go into the details of the dispute 
— it is sufficient to say Williams was as clearly in the 
right, and Giles as clearly in the wrong, as the reader 
will surmise from their respective characters. ‘The lat- 
ter had presumed upon the known dislike of the for- 
mer for litigation—but his bold attempt at villainy was 
toiled by the anger of Williams, who immediately, artd 
for the first time in his life, appealed to the law. To 
avoid, as much as possible, a business for which he 
had an unconquerable loathing, he committed the 
whole affair io Burnet, with full power to manage it 
at his discretion,—only signifying his wish that not a 
point should be yielded, but that Giles should be wrung 
out of his last dollar, if possible, by appeal, continua- 
tion, or any other means. Burnet chose the more di- 
rect way of adjusting the matter, by compromise, to 
which Giles, who found he had caught a Tartar, rea- 
dily assented; but Burnet wap» astonished to find his 
services so ill appreciated, that, upon nearing, the re- 
sult, Williams transferred his dislike from his oppo- 
nent to hisattorney. ‘The old gentleman had made a 
sort of merit of his intention to beggar his antagonist, 
and, in his rage at being pees 4g te flatly and di- 
rectly charged the lawyer with having been the ac- 
complice of Giles, in an attempt to impose upon him. 
We cannot tell how Burnet would have received such 
a charge, had it not been for the interference of a cer- 
tain blind god, who in.parts a portion of his own in- 
distinctness of vision to lovers, when the faults and 


impertinence of fathers are apparent enough to every 
body else. | 


Reasoning him out of so preposterous an idea was 
only hunting himto another cover. He insisted upon 
it that Burnet was only careful of his interest, because 
he expected ove day to inherit the property he preser- 
ved. His conduct upon this conviction was less vio- 
lent, but more determined than before. Such were the 
effects of one lawsui! upon a naturally frank and open 
disposition! Williams had learned to suspect the mo- 
tives of allabout him. He had also learned conceal- 
ment, for he hugged his suspicions to himself, and in- 
wardly, but firmly resolved, that the young man, from 
whom, twenty-four hours before, he would have con- 


nothing, should be forbidden the house. We have seer 
how this determination was received by Maury, and 
how, despite the old gentleman's threats, the visits of 
Burnet were still continued. ‘To do the young man 
justice, however, it is fair to state, that he was an in- 
nocent trespasser. Had he caught an inkling of the 
old gentleman’s suspicions, he was too high-spirited to 
give them a colour, by persevering in his suit to the 
daughter. 


“She sha’n’t!” 

“ He talks in his sleep, Mary.” 
won't, never will—it’s no”—(indis- 
tinct. 

“ What does he mean ?” 


* * * * 


“ He is seeing over his battles with Giles.” 
Mary knew that was a—fib—when she uttered it, 


cealed nothing, and to whom he would have denied | 
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and fearful that her father’s treacherous tongue would 
betray her, :ose tu waken him, 

Stop, Mary, there he yues again.” 

“ He nates Giles so devoutly,” said Mary, trembling. 

Let me wake bun,” 

No, wo, sit still,” 

“Come here—(ind.stinct)—kick him out!” 

“ Mr, Giles dves not come here, Mary !” 

The tove m which that shurt sentence was uttered, 
ke all the wounded pride of Burnet, at discovering 
decent which hau been practised upou him. ‘The 

whule truth flashed his unnd,—she had been re- 
ceiving Wis addiesses in her father’s huure, in his very 
pre-ence, agaist that pareni’s positive wish and com- 
maud. How starilng is the dstiuct, slow enuucia- 
tivn of uungled reprou! and biting sa:casm! Although 
pronounced 11 an under-tune, it uisturved the old gen- 
tleinan, aud he started from his chair, completely a- 
wake. 

“ley! wnat! ah, Burnet,” said he, cold'y, “ goud 
evening. But what the dev.! does all this mean ? Mary 
there, is as red as her shawl,—and yuu luvk like u 
convicted felun.” Poor Burnet did uideed betray hat 
he tel: t.e awkwardness of his situation. As if he had 
discuvered a gunpowder plut, the old man suddenly re- 
sumed——“ well—p-r-e-t-t-y well—d-—-d well, 
Mr. Burnet! What have you been doing—what lave 
you been saying, sir, to my daughter ; in my own house, 
and under my very nuse, sir?’ 

Mr. Wiliams!” 

“ Mi. Burnet!” And the old gentleman made a very 
low bow. _ 

“ “ir. Williams, I have accidently discovered, by 
your murmurings in your sluinbers, that you propose 
to wn out of your house.” 

“Sir! 


“No more concealment, Mr. Williams; it sits ill 
upon you. If, with your accustomed frankness, P tang 
had tvid me that my visiis to your daughter were disa- 
greeuble 10 you, | never would have intruded them.” 

ty away, and wish me dead—eh ?” 

r! 


“ Yes, just as I say. I know I can’t wear two faces, 
like a lawyer, (between his teeth,) and since I’ve got 
a part of the luad off my stomach in my sleep, I'll ve 
hauged if the whole sha’n’t come. I bel eve you dou’t 
care a d—n lor my daughter—-but want to marry my 
mouey. ‘There! you have gut all now, that you cuuld 
fish out of what I shall say in my sleep for a year to 
come—or as long as J live” 


“ Well, Mr. Williams, I shall not undertake, by talk. 
ing, to defend myself, as 1 can du that best by a course 
winch will not only save words, but me, and not a 
few steps between my office and your house. 1 wish 
yuu a good evening, sir, and a night’s sleep where I 
shall not be a listener—and to you, Mary, 1 wish a 
poruon of your father’s hovest frankness. Had you 

a tithe of it, 1 should not now be so ridicu- 
owes situated. Allow me sir, betore | yo, as a parti- 
cular favour, to inquire, what friend possessed you 
with so good an opinion of me.” 


“ Your best triend, sir—yourself? You need not try 
to eye me out of countenance; if I am a witness 
agaist you, lam not to be brow-beaten, I promise 
you. I told you to keep the bail a-rolling with that 
scoundrel Giles, til! you had barked him clean. I told 
you that I would throw away two dolla:s for his one, 
till he had not a sixpence lefti—I want -d to rid the 
country of him. Instead of that, you compromise, and 
bring me a couple of thousand dol ars of his money 
You thoucht me an wld fool, in my dotage,—but I’m 
hale yet! I'll live, a scare-crow, to keep you out of 
this house, this ten years! You thought you was hus- 
banding your own property—but I’)! give it to the 
Board of Foreign Mission firsi—to the Esquimaux 


LOVE AND LAW. 


Indians—throw it to the devil, before you shall it. 
Gvod night, Mr. Burnet.” 

“ Goud nighi, sir.” 

Maiy, as in duty bound, waited upon Burnet to the 
dvur. Many tune aud oft hau that dour a wit. 
ues to the fact, that the lasi five minutes o: a visit, 
(uftentimes unaccuun:ably 8 retcied to sixty.) are, like 
tiie pos script of u letier, appropriated to the re.l busi. 
ness—as il the parties figut it, till about the of 
the interview. Her lace, as piaiu as iooks could speak, 
said “ One kind wuid beture we part: Buruet obsti- 
nately retused to understaud—aud did nut ev. n repeat 
his “ good night ’ atthe dvor. Lt was fairly clu-ed, and 
the key turned, beture wary felt that she was really 
he had taken his leave—pei haps iis tinal 
eave. 

‘‘A passionate, haid-hearted brute, to leave me 
thus!’ she exclaimed. never speak him 
again!” 

“'Phat’s right!” cried her father, who caught only 
the last seutence. “ ‘Ihat’s nght, my daughter!” 

wish I could hate !” said Marty, us she closed 
her chamber deur. Uh! a single tear would ave been 
her a pearl ut great price—but nut one cuuld be 
persuaded trum her eye-lids. . 

She thiew herself upun the bed aid instituted a 
Juggment on the bench,—present, 
Burnet, appellant, by iis aito ney, Dan ( upid; and 
Mary Williams, respondent. Cupid argued like an 
adept, fo: his absent clien'—Mury made but a lecble 
defence—aud adm tied that she m ght have ben var. 
tially in fault. ‘ihe .ase was submutted to Conscience 
who returned a verdict of Guitty against the warden. 
Mercy, wi is always ready to tempe: the sever.ty of 
Justice, brought a shower of tears to her reliel, and 
Mary wept herseli to sleep. 


Cupid is a knavisti lad, 
‘Thus t.. make puor lawyers mad. 

“Morning her sweets was fliuging,”—but in the 
distribution she certamly turget to be partial. ‘The 
vinegar aspect of Timothy Burnet, Esq. as he sat in 
his ottice, or. the morning sucveeding his ejec ment 
from O.d Williams’s premises, was proof pusiive, that 
he, at lea-t, had been neglected by Madam Au.ova, in 
her dispensation «of “ swee:s.’”” 

“ A heartles- old repubate,—but his daughter— Ma. 
ry !—there’s the unkindes' cut of ail? ‘lo thick she 
should have coucealed the true state of things, and let 
m: get into such a cunfou dedly awkwaid scrape, 
* Kick him out !'—thav’s the thanks I get, tur serving 
another at my own cost--for compromising a suit, 
which, propeilys nursed, would have buught me a 
house. Williams vs. Giles—but I’ve done with him. 
Vil send old Hunks this package, and think no more 
of him ur his daughter. Here, Peter, (His Mercury. 
who was improving the advantage of the situation of 
a lawyei’s boy, by playing in the street, p ckeied 
marbles, and shuffled into the office.) ‘Fake this pac- 
ket over to Mr, Williams’s.” ; 

“ Ask for Miss Mary, and wait for an answer, sit?” 

“ No, you tool, can’t you read the direc ion! Lucky 
that these things don’t disturb my philosophy. 
would completely ur hinge some men for business ; 0U 
give me as much to do every dey, as I have had the 
morning, aud I won't think of Moll Williams, or any 
other she, twice in a twelvemonth. Weil,‘ ipatale 
have you served it ?” 

“If you'd just take the trouble to look it over, 
said the sheriti’s deputy, as he enterted, looking more 
than usually pleased, avd hand ng the mig 


per. “ I’m thinking this won't do to arrest Joe 
upon, any how.” 

eriff—either of his Deputies —— often re- 
guested—never paid the same—neglects and refuses 


* 


so to do default thereof— 
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WAR SONG OF TEXAS. 


of the said—Mary 
gave you this ™ . 
“You certainly did." 


Pshaw! I never 


“(Glad to hear you so decided, Mary. Glad to hear 
what you said last night. 1 knew you'd come to your 
senses after a while, and see through that rogue of an 
attorney.” 

Mary spilled the coffee, and scalded her fingers— 
looked white—-then red—-then white again. 

“Mean to stick to it, don’t you ?” 

“ No—ah—yes.” 

“That's right—never speak to him again—eh ?” 

“Yes—that is—” 

“ En 

“No, father.” 

“See that you don’t—never speak to a fortune-hun- 
ter—never look at one !” 

“I don’t think Mr. Burnet a fortune-hunter.” 

“No! you hate him for something else ther? A 
scoundrel! If Mr. Burnet has presumed—if—if, I'll 
shot him! What do you hate him for?“ 

don’t.” 

“What! No and yes—yes and no—you do hate 
him, and you don’t! Law puzzles me, but woman is 
worse. If law isthe devil, woman is legion !” 

The old gentleman commenced pacing the room in 
aparoxysm. Burnet’s package came in; as Williams 
opened it, a note fell to the floor. 

“ For me, father ?” 

“ Yes—it your name is Tobias Williams.” 

“If there is anything in this world particularly and 
vexatiously provoking, it is, to be obliged to keep 
one’s hands off a newspaper, till some a-b-c-denarian 
has spelled out all the advertisements,—or to wait 
a week for the contents of a note in which you are 
equally interested with the man who is proceeding to 
inform himself of them, as deliberately as if his life 
were to end with the pronunciation of the last word. 
While Father Williams placed his arm-chair at the 
window, drew forth his spectacles, wiped and adjusted 
them, held the paper now near, now farther from his 
nose, ull he ascertained the exact focus, Mary could 
hardly forbear snatching the paper from his hand. 

“ Let me read it first, papa.” No answer. 

“ De \et me see it, father.” 

“ Alter me, madam, if at all.” 

“Oh dear!” “And she fidgetted in her chair, and 
looked 8» vexed. “ Well, if 1 am not going to see it 
to-day, read it aloud, will you, father ?” 

“Eh-em, * When you instructed me to commence 
a4 suit against Giles, the prosecution of your claim for 
damages involved the title of your estate. I found, 
when you purchased of Bangs, that he gave only a 
quit-claim. He bought of John Bradley, whose w'te 
never relinquished her right; and she being dead, it is 
new on her son.’ What, on her son,—what does that 
mean, Mary ?” 

“ Let mesee. 1t’s in, father—in her son.” 

“Inher son. Well, what does thut mean ?” 

2 Never mind, father, read on.” 

In her son. If Giles had been put to a legal de- 
fence, his lawyer would have discovered the flaw in 
your title, and have purchased the claim, or bid for it, 
which would have compelled us to made & great sa- 
crifice in meney and trouble to obtain a clear deed. I 
was alraia to let the case lay open a day, lest he should 
discover, and take advantage of the fact,—and there- 
lore settled with Giles, to your great dissatisfaction. I 
was alraid to trust even you with the secret, until I 
had obained a quit-claim of young Bradley—in which 
I have just succeeded. For the expenses—you may 
reimburse me, whenever you can spare the money 
rom 1 your benevolent purposes to the’—W hat!” 

Indians.” 

What the devil does that mean ?” 


“ Why, my dear, gentle papa, you swore roundly, 
last night to Mr. Burnet that you would give your 
money to the Esquimaux, before, as your son-in-law, 
he should touch a dollar of it.” 

1? I'd forgotten it. Mary!” 

“ ir 

“Look me directly in the face. Now tell me, did 
you ever tell Tim Burnet what I thought of him in 
that Giles business ?”’ 

“ Never.” 

“ Are you sure ?—no evasion now.” 

“ T certainly never did.” sa 

“ Then I think better of him than if he had visited 
the house, knowing what I thought and said. We ac- 
ted like fools last night.” 

“ We indeed !” 

“Give me my hatand cane Mary.” 

“ Where are you going, father?” 

“Don’t ask me 80 many questions, girl.” 


“ Time flies.” 

“Oh, gran’pa! Let me look at the pictures in the 

big Bible. hat’s that, gran’pa?” 

“ That’s writing.” 

“ What does it say ?” 

“Timothy Burnet to Mary Williams.” 

“Who is Mary Williams, gran’pa ?” 

“Go ask your mother, you young blockhead.” 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 

WAR SONG OF TEXAS. 
They come, they come, the ruthless band, 
To enforce the Tyrant’s foul decree ; 
To desolate this smiling land, 
The dwelling of the fair and free— 
Sons of the west, the hour has come, 
Of victory or martrydom. 


These fields our brows have oft bedew’d, 

As bloom’d the desert with our toil, 

Shall be with blood more deep imbued 

Ere thraldom stains the Texian soil: 

W hen bleach our bones on every plain, 
Then wolves may greet Santa Anna’s reign. 


Weill shall the Imperial traitor learn 
The cost of such a dreary sway— 
Behold yon warriors, few but stern, 
Who front the invader’s broad array :— 
True as the rifle to its aim 

Kach heart is to the cause they claim. 


On gallant souls when glory calls, 

And God and freedom be the cry ; 
Where one devoted lalls, 

An hundred ruffian slaves shall die ; 

And should they win one conquered rood, 
*T is with s slaughter’d legion strew’d. 


On, while heroic shades look down, | 

And view your kindred ranks with pride, 
Your sires who fought with Washington, 
Your brethren who with Mina died, 

“Shame not your race,” they cry, “ye brave,” 
“ Preserve a home or find a grave.” 


“ Bless’d are the bowers no storms invade, 

Where plenty reigns and hearts are warm, 

Bless’d are the free whose swords have made 

Their dwellings safe from foes or harm, 

But far more bless’d the valiant dead, 

Who die in honour’s gory bed.” 


The Romans would not administer an oath or re- 
ceive as a witness, any person but what was married. 
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MR. TYRONE POWER’S WORK ON AMERICA. 


We have already adveried to the good taste with which 
Mr. Power lias t:eated the cares and concerns of his own 
profession He has treated us toa few glimpses of thea- 
tricals in the “* byways” of America which are graphic 
and :inusing : the fo'lowing scene is laid at Natchez :— 

* Satur tay, 7th —Cold and wind unabated : walked in 
search of the theatre, and found it was vot in the town, 
but standing about half a mile off like a solitary vidette, 
in a grave-yardtoo! Got through the rehearsal of “Born 
to Good I uck ” aud inwardly resolved that the best for- 
tune that could befall any layer on this day would be 
to get off acting for the night. This was in due time, 
happily accomplished without stir of mine; for the oil 
for our lampligher beine just landed, alter the night’s 
frost. trom the deck of the Abeona steamer, refused to 
burn ota short notice; a reso ution which, when com- 
municated to me, | very much appauded with many 
thanks the manager’s kindly tendered substitute of can. 
dies: the appearance was therelore of necessity put off, 
and the audie ce, as well as myself, granted a respite 
until Monday. 

* Monday. 9th.—The weathera little mi'der: took a 
gallop into the country; dined early. and about six walk 
ed out of town to the theatre, preparatory to making my 
bow. The way was without a single passenger, and not 
a creature lingere | about the outer doors of the house : 
the interior | found in the possession of a single lamp- 
lighter, who was leisurely setting about his duties; of hin 
I enquired the hovrof beginning. and learnt thit it ws 
usual to commence about six o’clock—a tolerable lati- 
tude ; time was thus afforded me for a ramble, and out | 
sallied, taking the direction leading thetown had 
not proceeded far when! met several men riding to- 
gether; a little farther on, anothe group with a few la- 
dies in company, passed leisurely by,a‘l capitally mount- 
ed : others, | perceived, were fast approaching trom the 
game direction. It now occurred to me that these were 

e persons destined to form the country quota of my 
auditory; upon looking back, my impression was con- 
firmed by seeing them all halting in front of the rural 
theatre, and fastening their horses to the neighbouring 
rails and trees. 

“ I now hastened back to take a survey of the scene, 
and a very curious one it was: a number of carriages 
were by this time arriving from the town, together with 
long lines o estrians ;:the centre of the wide road 
was. however, prominently occupied by the horsemen ; 
some dismounted. abvided here the coming of their {riends, 
or exchinged greetings with such of those as had arrived 
but were yet in their stirrups; and a finer set of men I 
have rarely looked upon : the general etfect of their cos- 
tums, too, was picturesque and border-like : they were 
mostly clad in a sort of tunic or frock, made of white or 
of grass-green blanketing,the broad dark-blue selvage 
serving as a binding the coat being furnished with collar, 
shouider-pieves, and cuffs of the same colour, and having 
a broad belt, either of leather or of the like selvage; 
broad-leafed white Spanish hits of beaver were evidently 
the rode, together with high leather leggings, or cavalry 
boots and heavy spurs. Theappo:ntments of the horses 
were in perfect honving with t of these cavaliers ; 
they bore demtgique saddies, with small massive brass or 
plated stirrups, generally sha :racs of bear or dear skin, 
and in mary instances had saddle-cloths of scarlet or 
light blue, bound with broad gould or silver lace. _ 

“The whole porty having come up. and their horses 
being hitvhed in front of the building to their satisfaction, 

y walked leisurely into the theatre. the men occupying 
the pit: whilst in the boxes were several groups of pretiy 
and well dressed women. The demeanour of ti ese 
border gallants was as orderly as could be desired ; and 
their enjoyment, it one might judge fiom the heartiness 
of their aughter, exceeding. 


* After the performance there was a general muster to 

; and away they rode, in groups of from ten to 
twenty, as their way might lie together. These were 
the planters of the neighbouring country. many of whom 
came nizhtly to visit the theatre, and this from very con- 
siderable distances: forming such an audience as cannot 
be seen elsewhere in this hackney-coach age ; indeed to 
vok on so many fine horses, with their antique capari: 


POWER’S WORK ON AMERICA. 


Some of Mr. Power's audiences were not quite so 
ceably behaved as these primitive Play-roers At, 
Mobiie a man was “ killed witha knife” in the gallery 
whilst the author was exhibiting his comedy the 
stage. But the fotlowing extract is, perhaps, the strangest 
bit of Thespian anecdote in the ‘oe _ 

“ Opporite Prophet's Island saw a large square ark, 
moored to the bank, surmounted by a pole from which a 
whie flag was fluttering. I was in great hopes. this was 
the Mississippi theatre, which I knew from report to be 
somewhere in this latitude on its annual voyage to New 
Orleans: but it turned out to be the st re of a Yankee 
ped on a travelling yage. 

“ This floating theatre about which I make constant 
inquiry, and which I yet hope to fall in with. is not the 
least original or singular speci.Jation ventured on these 
waters. It was projected and is carried on by the elder 
Chapman, well known for many years as a Coveni Gar- 
den actor: his practice is to h ve a bu:iding suitable to 
his views erected upon a raft at some pint high up the 

ississippi, or On one of its tributaries, whence he takes 
his departure early in the fall, with scenery d:esses, and 
decorations, and ali prepired for repr seniations. At 
each village or marae plantation he hoists banner and 
biows trumpet, and few who love a play suffer his ark to 
pass the door, since they knowit isto return no more 
until the next year; for, however easy may prove the 
downward course of the drama’s temple, 'o retro: rade, 
upwards, is quite beyo d its power. Sometimes a large 
steamer from Louisville, with a thousand soul. on boa:d, 
will command a play whilst taking in fuel, when the 
profit must be famous. The corps dramatique is | be- 
lieve, principally composed of members o! his own 
fainily. which is numerous, and, despite of allig tors and 

ellow fever, likely to increase and flourish. hen the 
issixsippi theatre reaches New Orieans. it is abandoned 
and sold tor fire-wood ; the manager and troop returning 
in a steamer to build a new one, with such improvemenis 
as increased experic nve may have suggested.” 

But enough of the sock and bu kin: our next extract 
shall bea travelling sketch in this wild country. ih 
early part of the journey had been accomplished in 
Christian conveyances, but one morning, 


* Atter breakfast the driver made his a rance, and 
desired us to coine down to the stables and fix ourse!ves 
as well as we could on the Bux. Conceiving he allud 
to me, [ asked if the stage was ready. but received for 
renly an assurance that it was not intended the stage 
should be any longer employed on the service; but that, 
by the agent’s order,th Bor was to be taken on fiom 
this point, and that those that liked i go on with it, 
and those that did not might stay behind. | 

“ This was pleasafit, but all appeared desirous of trying 
the Box. | confess that a mail conveyance bourne a 
name so novel excited my curiosity ; so, sallying forth, I 
walxed down to the arin place, where, ready harness- 
ed and loaded, stood literally the Box, made of rough fir 
plank, eight feet long by three feet wide, with sides two 
feet deep : it was fixed firm y on an ordinary coach axle, 
with pole, &c. The tmiils and lugeage filled the box to 
overflowing. and on the top of all we were left, as the 
driver said. * fix our four quarters in as leetie time as pos- 
sible.’ * 

* During the change. our female companion and her 
proprietor had walked on: anid these were yet to be pro- 
vided for: however. the sun shone brightly; and we 
found a subject of congr tulation in the fact that rain was 
not likely to be superadded to our miseries. * * 

“Crack went the wh p,* Hold on with your claws and 
teeth! cried the driver ; the latter we ‘ound, were only 
to be kept in the jaws by compression: for the former we 
had immediate occasion . our first movement un-lip 
a trunk and carpet-bag, together with the band-box of out 
fair passenger—the latter was crushed flat beneath the 
trunk. and its coutents scattered about the way: exp 
to the gaze of the profane, lay the whole materiel of the 
toilet of this fair miidenof Sodom. * * 


* Wherever the way permitted a quicker pace than 4 
walk. our condition was really pénible to a degree: luckily, 
this did not arrive often, or list long: to craw! at asnal 
pace through the mud was now a relief, since one coul 
retain one’. seat without straining every muscle to hold on. 

“ Thus we progressed till ihe evening adva: ced, when 


piqetted about the theatre. recalled the paliny days 
of the Globe and beer-gerden.” 


the clouds gathered thick, and then began to roll towards 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


the north west in dark threatening masses, right in the 

teeth of a brisk, fitful br. eze. 
“*We'll get it presentiy,’ observed our driver, eyeing 

the drift. "hot avy mush, and ‘most as thick, by the looks 
? 


t 
a All at once the wind lulled : then it shifted round to 
the sor'th-east, and blew out in heavy gusts that bent the 
tail pines together like rush-s: upon this change, lizht- 
ning quickly jollowed, playing in the distance about the 
edge ot the darkening horizon. ; 

“Some o our box crew decided as they desired, that 
it woul | p2ss away in threatening only ; others, that al: 
this heralding would be followed by a violent storm, or 
perhaps by a hurricane. It now occurred to me thit, in 
moment. of en:hustasm, encouraged by security. 1 had 
expressed mnysell desirous of witnessing the wild charge 
of a turio is hurricane on the thick ranks of the forest ** 

“In this uncertainty | resoived to consult our driver's 
experience ; 80, coming boldly to the point, demanded, 

“*) say, driver, do you calculate that we shall be caught 
in a hurricane 

“"Piltell you how thit’ll be exact.’ replied our oracle : 
‘If the rain comes down pretty, we shan’t have no hurri 
cane; if it holds up «ry, why, we sha |.’ 

“ Henceforth never did ducks pray more devoutly for 
rain than dit the crew of the Box, although withvuut ho; e 
or thought of shelter 

“ At last our prayers were heard : and we all I believe, 
breathed more freely as the gates of the sky opened, and 
the falling flood subdued inl stilled the hot wind. whose 
heavy gusts rushing among the pines had been the reverse 
of musical. 

“ The thunder-clonds, hitherto confined to the southern 
horizon, now closed down upon the forest, deepening its 
already darkness; ut a snail’s pace we still proce eded, and 
lucki'y found an Indian party encamped close by a sort 
of brid-e lying across a swamp it would have been in- 
possiile, as the driver assured us, to have crossed without 
a good light. 

* From this party we not only procured a large supply 
of excellent light-wood, but one of the men volunteered 


to carry a bundle of it, and act as guide; the squaw of 


the good fellow was ina violent rage with her man for 
this courtesy. but he bore her ridicule and reviling with 
srfect composure. Each of our party carried in his 
anda lurge sliver of this invaluable wood; and. thus 
prepared, marched in fron: of the Box across the bridge. 
alm »st as tie lish as the single hair leading to Mahome ’s 
heaven: it was a quarter of a mile in length, unguarde«' 
by a rail or bulwark of the lightest kind, but generally 
overhu ng by the rank growth of thejungle threugh which 
it was ial 
New York compnions and I had out-walked the 
Box; but when about half way across, the rain extin 
guished our torches, which were rather too slight for the 
service, when, as we had perecived in our cuurse that 
many of the planks were unshipped or fuil of holes, we 
thought it best to hait fur the coming up of our baggage. 

“ | can never forget the eff ct produced by the blaze of 
the hage bundle of light wood borne aloft by cur Creek 
cuide: I entirely lost -ight of the discomfort of ovr con- 
dition in the pleasure | derived from the whole scene. 

Let the reader imagine a figure dressed in a 
low shirt reaching barely to the knees, the legs naked ; 
belt of scarlet wampum about the loins, and a crimson 
and a dark-blue shawl twisted turban-lash on round the 
head ; with locks of biack coarse hair streaming from 
under this, and fa ling loose oer the neck or face ; fancy 
one halt of such a figure lighted up bya very strong 
blaze, marking the nimble tread, the swart cold features, 
sparkling eye, and outstretched muscular arms of th: red 
min,—the other halt, meantime, being in the blackest 
possible shadow ; whilst following close behind, just 
verceptible through wreaths of thick smoke, moved the 
heads of the leading horses: and, over all. flashe at fre- 
quent intervals red vivid lightning; one moment bresk. 
ing forth in a wide sheet. as though an overcharged cloud 
had burst at once asunder ; the next, descending in zig 
zag lines. or darting through amongst the tall pines and 
cypress trees; whilst the quick patter of the horses’ 

Oofs were for a time heard loudly rattling ove~ the loose 
hollow planks. and then again drowned wholly by the 
crash of near thunder.” 


Time sirengtheas friendship, but weakens love. 


From the S*turday Evening Post. 
HOURS OF IDLENESS. 
NO. I. 


Helpless Greece ! 
Enough of blood has wet thy rocks, and stained 
‘Thy rivers; dee)» enough thy chains have worn, 
Their links into thy flesh ; the sacritice 
Of thy pure maidens, and ‘hy innocent babes, 
And reverend priests, has expiat:d all 
Thy crimes :t old. In yonder mingling lights— 
There is an omen of good days tor thre. 
Thou shall arise from ‘midst the dust and sit 
Aga namong the nations. Thine own arm 
Shali yet redeem thee. Bryant. 


The unhappiness of any nation excites an emotion 
in the breast of every Philanthropist. Kut when we 
find a.countiy endeared to us by the most holy asso- 
ciations; honored by us as the birth place ot Eherty 
and revered as the land of orators and of pvets— 
wher we find such ac .untry groveling in ignorance 
and barbarism, writhing beneath the b.ows of tyranny, 
we feel something more than sympathy, we feel a 
kind of ENTHUSIASM in her cause. Such was, buta 
short time ago, the condition of Greece. But that 
time is past. Greece is disenthraled, emancipated and 
regenerated. The Turk no longer sis as master in 
her halls; nv longer profanes with bis unholy pre- 
sence the places where Socrates and Plato have lived. 
The dark and unmeaning rites of the prophet have 
viven piace to the mild and peacetul doctrines of 
christianity. And by whom has this great, this won- 
derful change teen effected? By a handful of 
crushed and oppressed people, equally degraded by 
the brutal rites and of their masters.— 
Unaided they fought, and unaided they conquered.— 
Thot a revolution should have occurred in Greece is 
not at all surprising. We have seen revolutions in 
othe: countries, and crowned with the like results — 
The simple fact of an op ressed people throwing off 
the yoke, is not what demands our highest admira- 
tion. But that a people held in bondage for years; 
their intellects benighted by the perfidious arts of their 
rulers; daily witnesses of the mst dep aved and li- 
centious conduct, should possess sufficient energy 
alone, and unassisted by any human power, to rend 
the veil which was spread betore them, aud strike a 
death blow to their oppressors, is, indeed, an event be- 
fore unheard of in the annals of the world. 


To what other cause we may assign the Greek re- 
volution, besides the natural love of liberty implanted 
in the breast of every one, we scarcely knuw.— 
Yet this seems hardly sufficient. When we look 
around, and see so many nations on the globe, held in 
bondage equally degrading, and whe endure it pa- 
tiently, we are com: elled to admit that man requires 
some other invective besides his natural love of liber- 
ty, some other motive to arouse him to action. The 
peculiar constitution of the Greeks, the descendants 
of heroes, who fought and died for their country; of 
statesmen, who governed it by the might of their wis- 
dom; of orators, who charmed and delighted it, ren- 
dered them unfit to bear the yoke, ‘The same spirit 
that fired the hearts of their ancestors on the plains 
of Marathon, animated them; the sime love of 
science aud o' learning that made Athens the enemy 
of the world, remained, only kept dormant by the 
dark cloud which the Ottoman had cast over their 
understandings, and soon to shine forth with all its 
primitive lustre. 

One of the principal causes that led to the emanci- 
pation of Greece, was the formation of a society, in 
the vear 1814, styled the “ Hevaria.” It was com. 
posed of Greeks, brave and intelligent, devoted to 
their country, who swore by every thing they held 
sacred to free her, or die in the attempt. It had for 
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its object—the purification of the nation, the emanci- | 
pation and regeneration of the whole Greek people— 
not to answer the ends of a particular party ; not to 
exalt one portion of their country by the debasement 
of another—their aim was unlimited—universal. Its 
head quarters were established at St. Petersburg ; and 
in order to rexder the scheme as effectual as possible, 
agents were appointed all over Europe, to invite the 
dispersed race to join with them in their sacred union. 
And their ranks were soon filled. ‘Thousands has- 
tened from the various parts of Europe, where they 
had gone to drag out their miserable lives beyond the 
reach of Ottoman power, to join this association, and 
together, in holy brotherhood, to offer up their all in 
their country’s cause. The members were divided 
into three classes, Chiefs, Coadjutors and Priests.— 
Each had their distinct signs and cyphers, and when- 
ever they met, immediately recognised each other.— 
Their uniform was entirely black, in sign of mourning 
for their afflicted country ; but on their banner, as if 
in anticipation of her better fate, was planted a Phe- 
nix rising from its ashes. In the field, when death 
and carnage were around, the troops fought with the 
most heroic daring; whenever the battle raged the 


men as these, brave in battle, wise in council, what 
might not be expected ? And nobly they fulfilled the 
hopes of their countrymen—they did purify the na- 
tion, they did emancipate Greece ; and may they live 
to see her placed among one ot the brightest stars in 
the constellations of the earth! 
To assert that Greece is pure, immaculate, would 
be altogether incredible. Subjected for eighteen hun- 
red years, to the avarice and cruelty of barbarians 
and savage hordes, who preyed on her very vitals, 
subjected her government, destroyed her religion, put 
out the light of learning, made her sons “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” it is surprising that a 
single spark of virtue, of patriotism, of bravery re- 
mains. Conquered Greece polished victorious Rome ; 
but when, after a succession of years under the do- 
minion ot barbarians, she fell into the power of the 
Turks, not all the monuments of her ancient glory, 
her temples, her palaces; not all her love of virtue, 
and enthusiastic admiration of science, would soften 
the stubborn nature of the Turks, could awaken a 
single magnanimous sentiment in their bosoms. All 
was cold and dark, and gloomy. After living amon 
the Greeks for years, and becoming domesticate 
with them, it is no wonder, that they should infvse 
into them the same spirit, that they should make them 
almost as degraded as themselves. But Greece at 
length awoke to the full reality of her situation, broke 
the chains of her bondage, and took her station as an 
emancipated nation. She is fast progressing to that 
goal at which so few have arrived, she will soon 
reach that dazzling height which it has been our lot 
to gain, and when she does reach it, having learned 
wisdom from experience, she will avoid the rocks 
upon which she before split, and there remain, never 
again to fall. ‘This must—this will be her tuture 
destiny. it requires not a prophet’s vis:on to deter- 
mine, thata country, in which every thing good, ever 
thing noble, every thing magnanimous may be found, 
will continue to advance, and at length take her sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth, one of the fairest 
and the proudest. MIRZA 


A young aspirant for literary and fashionable dis- 
tinction, who had in vain laid the foundation for what 
he had hoped would luxuriate into a large pair of 
whiskers, lately asked one of our village belles what 
she thought of them. ‘To which she replied, with 
much natvette, that they were alike unto the Western 
country— extensively laid out, but thinly settled. 


hottest, there might their banner be seen. From such | 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

But few pen are aware of the entire change of 
the English language in a few centuries. Innova. 
tions and amendments are continually being intro- 
duced, and many parts of it becoming obsolete. 

For the purpose of presenting in one view the 
changes which the language has undergone, we select 
the Lord’s prayer as an example. The following ver. 
sion is Danish Saxon of about the year 875, and 1s as- 
cribed to King Alfred. 

Fader ure, thu the earth on Heofnum, 

Si thin Nama gehalgod ; 

To be come thin Rice; 

Gewurthe thin Willa on Eorthan swa swa on 
Heofnum ; 

Urne ge daghwanlican Hluf style us to dag, 

And forgyf us ure Gyltas, swa swa we ftorgyfaith 
urum Gyltendum ; 

And ne geladde thu us on Costnung; 

Asalyse usof Yfle. 

y Pope Adrian in Rhyme about 1156. 

Ure Fadyr in Heavenrich, 

Thy Name be halyed ever lich ; 

Thow biing us thy michel Bliss, 

Als hit in Heaven y-do, 

Evar in Yearth been it also ; 

That holy Bread that lasteth ay 

Thou sent it us this like Day; 

Forgive us all that we have don, 

As we forgiveth och other Mon; 

Ne let us fall into no Fbundling : 

Ac shield ous fro the foule ‘Thing. 

English of the 13th Century. 

Oure Fader, that art in Hevenes, 

Halewid be thi Name: 

Thy Kingdom come; 

To be thi Wille do as in Hevene and in Erthe, 

Gyff to us this Day owar Brode over other Sub- 
stance; 

And torgyve to us our Deittis, as forgyven to oure 
Dettours; 

And lede us not into Temptation; 

But delyve us to Yvel. Amen, that is, so beit. 

English of 1378—From Wicklif's Translation. 

Our Fadyr, that artin Eleavenes, 

Halloed be thy Name ; 

Thy Kingdom come to; é 

Be thy Will done in Erthe as in Hevene; 

Geve to us this Day our Bread, over other Sub- 
stance, 

And forgive to us our Dettis, as we forgeven to out 
Detters ; 

And lead us not into Temptation, 

But deliver ustrom Evil. Amen. 

English of 1430. 

Our Fadir,that art 1: Hevenes, 

Halewide be thi name ; 

Thy ae come to thee; 

Be thy Will don in Erthe as in Hevene ; 

Give to us this Day oure Bread over other Sub- 
stance 

And forgive to us our Dettis, as we forgiven oure 
Dettours; 

But deliver us from Ivel. Amen. 

of 1526,— From Tindal’s Translation. 

Our Father which art in Heaven, . 

Hallowed be thy Name; 

Let thy Kingdom come; 

Thy will be fulfilled as well in Earth as it is inHeve 

Geve to us this Daye our Dayly Bred; 

And forgeve us the Dettis, as we forgiven oure 
Detters; 

And lead us not into Temptation ; 

But deliver us from Evyll, 

For thyne is the Kingdom, and the power and the 
Glory for ever. 


Amen. 
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Mosque of Omar—Jerusalem. 
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Central Nave of St. Peter’s—Rome. 
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MOSQUE OF OMAR—CENTRAL NAIVE OF 8ST. PETER’S. 


THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, 
Erected on Mount a ga Solomon's Temple 
stood. 

This splendid re peers the site of the an- 
tient temple erected by Solomon on “Mount Moriah, 
where the Lord appeared unto David his father in the 
place that David had prepared in the threshing floor of 
Ornan,” or Araunah, “the Jebusite.” (1 Kings, vi. 
with 2 Chron. iii. 1.) It was erected by the Caliph 
Omar, and by the Moslems is reputed to be next in 
sanctity to the temple at Mecca. When Jerusalem 
was taken by the crusaders, it was converted into a 
Christian church; and when they finally abandoned 
the city, the victorious Sultan Saladin caused the 
whole building to be washed with rosewater, by way 
of purification, betore he would enter it. 

he Mosque, which is the finest piece of Saracenic 
architecture in existence, is a regular octagon, each 
side being seventy feet in width; it is entered age 
spacious doors facing the carnal points, the Bab el 
Carb on the west, Bab nebbe Naoud, or Gate of Da- 
vid, on the east, Bab el Kebla, or the Gate of Prayer 
on the south, and Bab el Djinna, or the Gate of 
Heaven, on the north ; each of these entrances has a 
rch ot timber-work,of considerable height,excepting 

b el Kebla, which has a fine portico, supported by 
eight Corinthian pillars of marble; the lower part of 
the walls is faced with marble, evidently very antient; 
it is white, with a slight tinge of blue, and pieces 
wholly blue are occasionally introduced with good ef- 
fect; each face is panelled, the sides of the panels 
forming plain pilasters at the angles; the sonar part is 
faced with small glazed tiles, about eight inches 
square, of various colours, blue being the prevailing, 
with passages from the Koran on them, torming a sin- 
gular and beautiful mosaic; the four plain sides have 
each seven eee windows ot stained 
glass: the four sides of entrance have only six. The 
roof gently rises towards the perpendicular part under 
the dome, which is also covered with coloured tiles, 
arranged in various elegant devices. ‘The dome is 
double; it was built by Solyman I. of a spherical 
form; is covered with lead, and crowned bya gilt 
‘crescent; the whole is ninety feet in heighth, and has 
a light and beautiful effect : the fanciful disposition of 
the soft colours above, contrasting with the blue and 
white marble below, is extremely pleasing. 

The interior is paved with grey marble; and the 
walls, which are quite plain, are covered with the same 
material, of a fine white colour. ‘Twenty-four pillars 
of marble, of a brownish colour, form a concentric 
nave; the eight opposite the angels are square, with- 
out ornament; the other sixteen, being two to each 
lace of the octagon, are round, well-proportioned, and 
about twenty feet in height, with capitals of a compo- 
sile style, ik: above is a plain plinth, and sora 
four small arches supporting the roof, which is wrought 
in compartments, and gilt in exquisite taste, A se- 
cond circle of sixteen pillars, four squares and twelve 
round, based on an elevation in the floor, to which 
there is an ascent of four steps, and having capitals, a 
plinth, and arches, as before, supports the dome, the 
interior of which is finely painted and gilt in arabes. 
que; from the centre are suspended several antique 
vessels of gold and silver, offerings of some pious 
lohammedans. Immediately beneath the dome, 
surrounded bya high iron railing, gilt, with only one 
gate of entrance, is an immense mass of limestone, of 
an irregular form, probably part of the rock on which 
the Mosque stands; it is named El Hadjera el Sah- 
hara Allah, the Locked-up Stone of God, and is held 
in the highest veneration. The tradition respecting it 
is, that it fell from heaven when the spirit of prophecy 
commenced; that all the antients to whom it was 
given prophesied from it; and that on this rock sat the 
angel of death, who, upon David's inconsiderate num- 


bering of the people, slaughtered until God “com- 
manded him to put up his sword again into the sheath 
thereof.” (1 Chron. xxi. 7.) At the time the prophets 
fled from Jerusalem, the stone wished to accompany 
them, but was prevented by the angel Gabriel, who 
forcibly held it (the marks of his fingers still remain) 
until the arrival ot Mahommed, who, by his prayers, 
fixed it for ever to the spot. Mohamuned, in the 
twelfth year of his mission, made his celebrated night 
journey from Mecca to Jerusalem on the Beast el Bo- 
rak, accompanied by the angel Gabriel, as described 
in the 17th chapter of the Koran ; and having paid his 
devotions, ascended from this stone to heaven; the 
rock, sensible of the happiness, became soft, and the 
print of the prophet’s foot remains to this day, an ob- 
ject of great veneration to all true believers. Some 
years back a portion of the rock was stolen by the 
Christians: but no sooner had they got it out of the 
Mosque than it became invisible to them, and was af- 
terwards discovered by the Mussulmans. The rock 
is enclosed by a low wooden railing, and covered by a 
canopy of green and red satin; immediately beneath 
it is a natural chamber, called the “Ennobled Cavern 
of God,” an irregular square chamber eighteen teet 
each way, and eight in the highest part, above which 
is a hole through the rock, calledthe “ Hole of Ma- 
hammed.” Five small cavities around is inscribed as 
the places of Solomon, David, Abraham, Gabriel, and 
St. John. It also contains the Well of Souls, or en. 
trance to the infernal regions. ‘This Mosque further 
contains the praying place and footstep of our Lord 
Idris; the preying place, sword (fourteen feet long,) 
and standard of Ali, nephew of Mohammed; the scales 
for weighing the souls of men; the shield of Mohammed; 
the birds of Solomon; the pomegranates of David; an 

the saddle of El Borak; on a wooden desk, an origin- 
al copy of the Koran, the leaves of which are four 
feet in length. In the outer circle there is a well, at 
which believers wash and drink ; and near the wes- 
tern entrance is a slab of oe marble, forming part 
of the floor, which has the marks of having been 
pierced by eighteen nails of silver; three of these and 
@ portion of a fourth only remain, the others having 
at different times d:sappeared, in order to mark the 
completion of certain great epochs. The remainder 
are to follow; and when the last takes its depar- 
ture, the fulness of time will be complete and the 
world end. It is also said that the nails were pulled 
_ by the devil, in his attempts to enter paradise by 
this door. 


This Mosque belongs especially to the principal and 
most reapected Mussulman sect, that of the Hanifites 
(so called from Hanifah its founder,) and has been 
kept sacred from the approach of Chnistians until very 
recently. Here, and in the Mosque at Mecca, the 
Myesuloen believes his prayers to be more acceptable 
to God than any where else. It is believed by the 
Moslems that all the prophets. since the time of Adam, 
have come here to pray and prophesy ; and that even 
now they come in invisible troops, accompanied by 
angels, to pray on the Sahhara. e usual guard of 
this holy stone is 70,000 angels, who are relieved every 
day. e hundred and eighty lamps are lighted at 
night in this Mosque. 

CENTRAL NAIVE OF ST. PETER)S,. 


The interior of this wonderful church is, on the 
whole, as grand and beautiful as the exterior, though, 
like that, not free from architectural defects. 

It is not, however, when the stranger first crosses 
the threshhold of its grand gate that the full majesty 
of the place bursts upon him, but it is by degrees, and 
atter repeated visits that he is made sensible of its size 
and matchless ‘sublimity. All who have written on 
the subject agree in impression. ‘The various 
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parts of this-vast church are so well proportioned to 
each other, every thing being on the same scale of 
greatness, that the eye is deceived by the harmony 
which exists, and can only judge of the real size of 
particular objects, by comparing something in the edi- 
fice within reach with something analogous to it in 
the ordinary works of nature. "hus two figures of 
cherubs, supporting the vase of holy water near the 
door, which are six feet high, do not look bigger than 
children of five years age; nor are their dimensions 
understood except by referring to some living man or 
woman who may be standing near them. And again, 
the figures of the Evangelists, which decorate the in- 
side of the cupola, do not appear larger than life, 
though the pen in St. Mark’s hand is six feet long. 

Something also may be found to account tor this 
impression in the elegant notion of Madame de Stael, 
who fancies the objects are not so much diminished as 
the spectator’s faculties are raised and 
when he finds himself for the first time within the sa- 
cred precinct; and some weight, moreover, must be 
given to the remark of the aoute Forsy:h, who says, 

But greatness is ever relative. St. Paul’s is greater 

because every thing around it is little. At Rome the 
eye is accustomed to noble dimensions, and measures 
t. Peter’s by a larger scale.” 
The lateral aisles, and the numerous chapels which 
break off from the grand wholeof the temple. have 
been made amenable to criticism; but the central 
nave, as represented in our cut, is infinitely grand and 
sublime. It is eighty-nine feet in breadth and one 
hundred and fitty-two feet high; it is flanked on 
either side by a noble arcade, the piers of which are 
decorated with niches and with fluted Corinthian pi- 
lasters. A semicircular vault, highly enriched with 
sunk panels, sculptures and gilded ornaments of vari- 
ous kinds, is thrown across from one side to the other, 
producing the most splendid effect. 

Walking up this magnificent avenue, which in itself 
is one of the grandest work of art, the visiter comes to 
a part of the building incomparably more magnificent 
still; we mean, of course, the crown of the whole,— 
the great soul of the compositron—Michael Angelo’s 
cupola, which is raised over the centre of the plan. 
he cupola,” exclaims, orsyth, “is glorious! Viewed 
in its design, its altitude,or even its decoration;—viewed 
either as a whole or part, it enchants the eye, it satis- 
fies the taste, itexpands the soul. The very air seems 
to eat up all that is harsh or colossal, and leaves us 
nothing but the sublime to feast on,—a sublime pecu- 
liar to the genius of the immortal architect, and com. 
prehensible only on the spot !” 

Standing on the pavement of the church, immedi- 
ately beneath this vast concave, and gazing upward 
through a wide uninterrupted void to the height o 
four hundred and twelve feet, the effect is almost over- 
powering ; there man shrinks, as it were, into noth. 
ingness beneath the wondrous works of man! Archi- 
wentaee can boast of nothing so sublimely impressive 
ag this! 

The concave surface of the cupola is divided into 
compartments, is enriched with majestic figures of 
saints in mosaic and other grand works of art, and 
is brilliantly lighted from above and below. In the 
centre of the cross, where the sea of light pours down 
from the dome, and ten or twelve feet beneath the 
vement of the present church, is the tomb of St. 
eter, before which a hundred lamps are constantly 
kept burning. 

n describing the exterior of the church we have 
mentioned that the most glorious effect produced is 
when the cupola is illuminated; and so, in the interior, 
the temple is never seen to such advantage as when 
(on the evening of Good Friday) it is lighted solely by 
an immense cross of brilliant lamps suspended in the 
centre under that dome. The cross sheds-a liquid 
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brilliancy on a vast space where the pope, in white 
robes, and all the cardinals ranged behind him, knee! 
in silence for the space of half an hour. During that 
time you might hear the fall of a pin. A pale and un. 
certain light, diminishing in proportion to its distance 
from the glorious tocus of the cross, fills the rest of 
the temple, developing with a veil-like, undecided ef. 
fect, which cannot be described by words, the collos. 
sal statues on the tombs, and the crowds of living be. 
ings assembled there who look like pigmies. At this 
season the stately columns and pilasters seem to swell 
in size,—the roofs and the dome rise even higher than 
their usual elevation—the whole church dilates its 
vast dimensions! It is said that the great Michael An. 
gelo, who was great in architecture, sculpture, paint. 
ing, poetry,—in every thing he did or projected, first 
gave the idea of thus illuminating the interior of the 
church by the cross alone. 

In the briet sketch like this, we can neither enter on 
the architectural details, nor describe the wonders of 
artin sculpture, painting, and mosaic contained within 
St. Peter’s. Either of these subjects, indeed, would 
occupy a volume. We have said there are faults de 
tected within the church as well as without; but ab. 
solute perfection is not a faculty of man, and besides 
this edifice was not the work of one great genius but 
several architects in succession—some of whom had 
none of the room and grand taste of Michael An- 
gelo, and all of whom widely departed from the plans 
he had laid down for building the whole of the church 
As it is, however, a visit to St. Peter’s is an exquisite 
pleasure, and one calculated to elevate and improve 
the soulof man. “All the time I was in it,” says an 
French writer, “ my thoughts were fixed on 
God and eternity*.” It is a spectacle too that never 
tires—you may visit it every day, and always find 
something new to admire. This will be easily con- 
ceived if the reader only reflect on the fact, that for 
Several ages, and through a long succession of pores. 
the fine arts have never ceased adding new riches to 
the temple on canvass or in mosaic, in marble or in 
bronze. 

The temperature of the air within its vast enclosure 
is delightfully mild and genial—it is cool in summer, 
and comfortably Warm in winter—it is, in fact, almost 
invariable. Nothing can well be more exquisite than 
to escape on a hot summer’s day from the streets of 
Rome and the glaring light and oppressive heat, and to 
seek refuge in the cool atmosphere of St. Peter’s. The 
winter at Rome, too, is sometimes sufficiently severe 
to enhance the value of its genial temperature at that 
season. 

A similar advantage is enjoyed in most of the great 
churches in the south of Europe, but in none to such 
a degree as in St. Peter’s, where a perpetual spring 
may be said to reign. Nor is this produced by any 
actively artificial means; there are no fires or other 
modes of warming in winter, and there are no peculiar 
processes for ventilating or otherwise cooling in sum- 
mer. It arises solely from the enormous thickness 
and solidity of the walls throughout; from the compa- 
ratively few and small apertures communicating with 
the external atmosphere ; and from the immense | 
of the air enclosed within the temple, that neither 
part with nor receives heat in sufficient quantity to ef- 
fect in any perceptible degree the equability of its tem- 
perature. | 

God looks not at the oratory of your prayers, how 
elegant they be, or at the geometry of your prayers, 
how long they be, nor at the arithmatie of your pray- 
ers how many they be, nor at the logic of your prayers, 
how methodical they be; but the sincerity of them he 
looks at.—Brooks. 


*Dupaty, Lettres eur L’ Italie. 
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UNITED STATES CURRENCY AND REVENUE. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


By way of giving some variety to our miscel- 
lany, we insert the substance of two speeches 
lately delivered in Congress, by two great cham- 
pions of opposing political parties. The speeches 
embrace very important subjects—the currency 
—the surplus revenue—and the causes of the 
present pressure—and our readers, by givin 
them a careful perusal, will readily be enabl 
to understand the conflicting opinions which are 
entertained on these matters, throughout the 
country, it being fair to presume that Messrs. 
Webster and Benton have generally embodied 
the views of their respective parties. Our own 
opinions agree entirely with those of Mr. Web- 
ster, and we think that every unprejudiced 
reader will e with us, that Mr. Benton’s 
theory is most fully and unequivocally exploded. 

In Senate, Saturpvay, 23. 


The following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Benton, was taken up for consideration : 

“Resolved, That, from and after the — day of ——, 
in the year 1836, nothing but gold and silver ought to 
be received in payment for the public lands; and that 
the Committee on Public Lands be instructed to re- 
port a bill accordingly.” 

Mr, BENTON addressed the Senate in favor of 
the resoluion. He was opposed to a national curren- 
oy of paper, and in favor of disconnecting the Keder- 
a seeeey from paper money as expeditiously as it 
could be done without injury to the public. At pre- 
sent he limited himself to one branch of the revenue, 
the public lands ; and, for strong and peculiar reasons, 
wished to begin with hard money payments in that 
branch. The state of the paper system, the impossi- 
bility of regulating it in its application to lands, and 
the mischiets which were now resulting to the Feder- 
al Treasury, to the currency of the new States, and 
to the settlers and cultivators who wished to purchase 
lands for use, imperiously required a remedy; and a 
cessation to receive paper money for land was an ob. 
vious and certain remedy for a part of these evils. 

The state of the paper system was now hideous and 
appalling, and those who did not mean to suffer by its 
catastrophe ahould fly trom its embraces. According 
to a report made in the House of Representatives by 
the select committee, of which Mr. Gillett, of New 
York, was the chairman, the present number of char- 
tered banks and their branches in the United States 
could not be less than seven hundred and fitty, their 
chartered capitals not less than 300,000,000, and their 
chartered rights to issue paper money extended to 750,- 
000,000 dollars! Mr. B. repeated this statement; and 
dwelling upon the last sum, (the 750,000,000 of paper 
money,) he said that it wasenough to make the spirits 
of the dead start from their graves! the spirits, he 
meant of those dead patriots, who, having seen the 
evils of paper money, and being determined to free 
the country from such evils in all future time, took 
care, by a constitutional enactment, to make gold and 
silver the only currency of the Constitution, and the 
only tender in payment of debts. 


Having stated the number of the banks, thei? vast 
nominal capital, their unlimited real power to cover 
the country with pee. the great amount of their pa- 
per issues, five of them alone having increased their 
circulation fifteen millions in about a year, and re- 
minding the Senate that the business of chartering 
banks was in full progress in many of the States, Mr. 
B. looked to the state of the connexion between this 
wilderness of banks and the Federal Treasury. This 


connexion, he said, depended, in point of law, upon 
the joint resolution of 1816, which in addition to spe- 
cie and the notes of the Bank of the United States, 
gave authority, by implication, to receive the notes ot 
all specie-paying banks in payment of public dues.— 
Tnis was the law; the practice under it he 
would state presently, and would show that no 
practice under it with the multitudes of banks now 
existing, could be safe for the country, or free from 
the danger of irretrievably entangling the Federal Go. 
vernment with the ups and downs of the whole paper 
system, and all the fluctuations, convulsions, and dis- 
asters to which it was subject. But belore he did thie, 
he would say that the joint resolution of 1816 was a 
wise and laudable act at the time it was passed, and 
made a great step at that time towards the improve- 
ment wf the currency. The currency of the country, 
especially of the whole South and West, was, at that 
time, paper, and not only paper, but inconvertible pa- 
per, the. banks which issued it not paying specie, and 
the holder being obliged to sell his notes at 10, 15 or 
20 per cent. discount, if he wished to get hard money 
for them. The whule community was submitting to 
the imposition of using this paper, and the Federal 
Treasury with the rest. The joint resolution of 1816 
was passed, and fixed a limited time, less than a year, 
within which no notes but those of apecie. eying 
banks should be receivable for public dues. ‘lhe ei- 
fect was immediate and magical, and showed how 
completely the Federal Government had the paper 
currency under its power,and could contro] it if it 
would only use that power. Before the day limited 
there was a general resumption of specie payments, 
which, with some exceptions, has continued ever since. 
The joint resolution of 1816 was then wise and 
laudable when passed; but the advance which the paper 
system has long since made, and is still making, entire- 
ly changes the effect of that resolution. There are 
no longer any non-specie-paying banks whose notes 
will be received either by the Federal Treasury or by 
individuals; and there are 750 specie-paying banks, 
with a constant increase of their number, whose notes 
may be received by the Federal Treasury. In point 
of law, all these banks are equal; they all have an 
equal right to be received in tederal payments; but, in 
point of fact,they are not all admitted; and here the prac- 
tical difficulties begin to present themselves. ‘To re- 
ceive the paper of all these banks, would be to fill the 
Treasury in a very short time with some tens of mil- 
lions of unavailable funds; to discriminate between 
them, to receive some and reject others, would be to 
exercise a power which might lead to favoritism, un- 
due influence, partiality, and injustice, and might in- 
vest some man, or some body of men, with a danger- 
ous power over the paper currency. The first ques- 
tion would be, who shall make the discrimination ? 
And the practical answer would probably be, that the 
deposite banks, for the time being, from 1816 to the 
present time, have been the practiéal arbiters of the 
receivability of State bank paper. These banks, it is 
presumed, have been required to receive no paper but 
that which they could credit as specie to the United 
States; and while this gave them an option which 
seems naturally to belong to the obligation of paying 
all the Government demands in specie, yet it had the 
effect of devolving the power of regulating the paper 
currency upon banking institutions, formerly the Bank 
of the United States, and at present upon the three 
dozen banks which are the depositories of the public 
moneys. Mr. B. objected to devolving this powerupon 
banks. It was a most responsible and dangerous 
power, liable to abuse and to great mischief from in- 
discretion as well as design. In the first place, there 
could be no system; for each of the thirty-six banks 
would decide for itself what should be received and 
what should have the high character of land office or 
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custom-house money. In the next place, there could 
be no permanency in the receivability of any particu- 
lar paper. The deposit bank could make and break 
its arrangements at pleasure; and what was land of- 
fice money or custom house money on one day, might 
cease to be so on the next, and the public not be able 
to see any reason for the change, and which change 
might subject individuals to great loss and imposi- 
tion. In the third place, the best.banks of the coun. 
try might be capriciously excluded, while insignificant 
ones might be invested with all the advantages of sup- 
plying a federal currency; and, in the present multi- 
tude of thirty-six banks, to decide each for itself on 
the paper of seven hundred and fifty banks, perhaps 
many of them as good as the deposit banks, it was 
impossible to get along without complaints and dis. 
satistaction, and much possible injustice to banks as 
well as injury to individuals. ‘The next tribunal to de- 
cide, Mr. B. would assume to be the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself; but this would only be an arbiter in 
name ; the Secretary would have to decide according 
to the representations of members of Congress, and 
these members would have to act upon the importu- 
nity and representation of the petitioning banks ; so 
that there would be no real arbiter, and no real respon- 
sibility; and besides, he (Mr. B.) was not willing to in- 
vest any officer whatever with the power of regulating 
the paper currency, and giving to what notes he pleas- 
ed a circulation co-extensive with the Union, by order- 
ng them to be received in payment of public dues.— 
e third tribunal was the Congress itself; and this 
would be found to be no tribunal at all, as every mem- 
ber would take care to have the banks in his own dis- 
trict admitted to all the advantages which were grant- 
ed to any other; and thus the whole would be admit- 
ted without discrimination. 
Mr. B. saw insuperable difficulties in the detail as 
well as in the principle of this question. The Federal 
Government can create a national paper currency by 
giving receivability to bank paper ; it can deluge any 
new State with bank paper from any other State by 
making it receivable for public lands. It can give a 
State paper currency to a State in spite of itself in 
Missouri, for example, where the Legislature has re- 
fused to charter a bank from a just and laudable anti- 
pathy to a paper currency, and where the Federal 
Government receives paper money for its lands, and 
thus gives currency to that paper; thus counteractin 
the policy of the State, and introducing strange “— 
foreign notes into circulation, to the diminution of 
gold and silver. 

Taking the fact as it now existed, and Mr. B. said it 
was clear that the deposite banks, each, for itself, was 
the regulator of the paper currency, and the arbiter of 
what might and might not be received in payment of 
public dues; and what was the result. Why, that the 
whole paper system had run wild. Bank charters were 
granted for millions; paper issues to exceed all bounds; 
loans to any amount to any body to speculate—in re- 
ality, to gamble—in stocks, public lands, and what 
not, until the public ‘Treasury is filled to distension 
with bank paper. ‘Ihe effect of all this uncontrolled 
state of the paper system has been most signally ma- 
nifested in the public lands, where the sales have in- 
creased from four millions per annum to five millions 
per quarter, causing the ‘Treasury to be filled with pa- 
per, the Congress to be harrassed with projects for 
etting rid of surplusses, while the new States have 

n overrun with speculators, bidding up the lands 
ainst cultivators and settlers, and introducing myri- 
s of strange notes into places where they were whol- 
ly unknown 
Mr. B. said he was able to inform the Senate how it 
happened that thesales of the public lands had deceiv- 
ed all calculations,and run up from four million a year 
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went to benks, borrowed five, ten, twenty, fifty thou. 
sand dollars in paper, in small notes, usually under 
twenty dollars, and engaged to carry off these notes to 
a great distance, sometimes five hundred ora thousand 
miles, and there laid them out for public lands. Being 
land office money, they would circulate in the coun. 
try ; many of these small notes would never return at 
all, and their loss would be a clear gain to the bank ; 
others would not return tor along time; and the bank 
would draw interest on them for years before they had 
to redeem them. ‘Thus speculators, loaded with 
paper, would outbid settlers and cultivators who had 
no undue accommodations from banks, and who had 
nothing but specie to give for lands, or the notes which 
were its real equivalent. Mr. B. said that, living in a 
new State, it came within his knowledge to Sod 
that such accommodations as he had mentioned were 
the main cause of the excessive sales which had taken 
place in the public lands, and that the effect was 
equally injurious to every interest concerned, except 
the banks and the speculators; it was injurious to the 
Treasury, which was filling with paper—to the new 
States, which were flooded with paper—and to settlers 
and cultivators, who were outbid by speculators, load. 
ed with this borrowed paper. A return to specie pay- 
ments for land is the remedy for all these evils. 

It would put an end to every complaint now con- 
nected with the subject, and have a beneficial effect 
upon every public and private interest. Upon the 

ederal Government its effect would be to check the 
unnatural sale of the public lands to speculators for 

per; it would throw the speculators out of market, 
imit the sales to settlers and cultivators, stop the 
swelling increases of paper surplusses in the Treasury, 
put an end to all projects for disposing of surplusses, 
and relieve all anxiety for the tate of the public mo- 
neys in the deposit banks. Upon the new States 
where the public lands are situated, its effects would be 
most auspicious. It would stop the flood of paper 
with which they are inundated, and bring in a steady 
stream of gold and silver in its place. It would give 
them a hard money currency, and especially a share 
of the gold currency ; for every emigrant could then 
carry gold to the country. Upon the settler and culti- 
vator who wished ‘to purchase land, its effects would 
be peculiarly advantageous. He would be relieved 
from the competition of speculators; he would not 
have to contend with those who receive undue accom- 
modations at banks, and come to the land offices load- 
ed with bank notes which they had borrowed upon 
condition of carrying them far away, and turning them 
loose where many would be lost, and never get back 
to the bank that issued them. All these and many 
other good effects would thus be produced, and no 
hardship or evil of any kind could accrue ; for the set- 
tler and cultivator whe wishes to buy land for use, or 
for a settlement for his children, or to increase his 
farm, would have no difficulty in getting hard money 
to make his purchase. He has no undue accommodas- 
tions from banks, He has no paper but what is good; 
such as he can readily convert into specie. ‘To him 
the exaction of specie payment from all purchasers 
would be a rule of equality, which would enable him 
to purchase what he needs without competition with 
fictitious and borrowed capital. , 

Mr. B. considered that the return to hard money 
for the payment of the public lands was the only thing 
that saul give permanency, uniformity, and equality 
to what is called land office money. 1t was of the 
greatest moment to the People of the new States 
that they should know what was, and what was not, 
receivable for public lands, and that what was once 
fixed should remain stable. one were subject to 
too many losses and impositions trom instability in 
the receivability ot different kinds of paper. ‘They 
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made. When a citizen with much trouble has col- 
lected what is land-office money to-day, he may find 
to-morrow it is changed, or, at the moment of carry- 
ing it to the land-office, he may find it rejected, and 
himself thrown upon the tender mercies of a shaver 
to procure, at a new sacrifice, what the receiver can 
accept. Since the adoption of the amendment, which 
he had the honor to offer, restricting the use of paper 
in payment from the Government, it followed, as a 
necessary consequence, that there must be corres. 
ponding restrictions upon the receipt of it. That 
amendment made four important improvements in the 
federal use of pee money: 1. In prohibiting, forth- 
with, the use of notes of less than ten dollars in all 
yments from the Federal Government or the Post 
Dilice : 2. In prohibiting the use of notes of less than 
twenty dollars in such payments from the 3d of March 
next: 3. In same. the use in like payments, of 
all notes whatever, which were issued at one place 
and made payable at another: 4. In prohibiting the 
use of all notes, in such payments, which were not 
equivalent to specie at the place where offered in pay- 
ment, and convertible into gold or silver on the spot 
at the will of the holder, and without loss or delay to 
him. Under these enactments Mr. B. considered the 
Federal Goverment and the Post Office as virtually 
confined to specie payments; they will have then to 
confine themselves to specie receipts. Whether Con- 
gress made a further enactment or not, the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General would have to impose 
restrictions upon the receipt of paper eorresponding 
with the restrictiuns upon the payments in it. He 
Mr. B.) was certain that the payments upon the 
estern frontier must be made in specie. ‘There was 
not a bank note in the United States which could be 
offered in the West. ‘There was not one which would 
come under the restrictions which the enactment im- 
ye The effect of the enactment was to prevent 
nk notes from being offered in payment except at 
the place where the bank was situated which had is- 
it. Such was the effect of the enactment, and 
such was its intention ; for it was intended to lay the 
foundation for completely breaking up paper money as 
a national currency; for completely cutting off paper 
from the Federal Government; for completely return- 
ing to the currency of the Constitution for the Federal 
Government; in a word, for re-establishing the gold 
currency ! which never could be done if the Federal 
Government continued to receive and pay out paper 
money. 

Mr. B. considered the proposition which he had 
_made, as another step towards the consummation of 
the great object of securing to the People a specie 
currency. It would effectually accomplish that pur- 
pose for the new States, and the extension of the same 
provision to the custum houses and post offices would 
secure a specie currency to the old States. Whether 

is proposition became law or not, it must take effect. 
The Secretary of the Treasury would have to do by 
regulation what he proposed that Congress should do 
bylaw. ‘The obligation to pay out in hard money in. 
volves the necessity to receive in hard money; and he 
was only anxious about his proposition as he preferred 
stability to change, legislation to regulation, and the 
will of Congress to the will of the deposite banks, or of 
a Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. WEBSTER said that heand those who acted 
with him would be justified in taking no active course 
in regard to this resolution, in sitting still, suppress- 
ing their surprise and astonishment if they could; and 
es these schemes and projects take the form of 
sucl: laws as their projectors might propose. 

We are powerless now, and can do nothing. All 
these measures affecting the currency of the country 
and the security of the public treasure we have resist- 
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ed since 1832. We have done so u , 
We struggled for the recharter of the Bank of the U. 
Siates in 1832. The utility of such an institution had 
been proved by forty years’ experience. We strug- 
gled against the removal of the deposites. The act, 
as we thought, wasa direct usurpation of power. We 
strove against the experiment, and allin vain. Our 
opinions were disregarded, our warnings neglected, 
and we are now in no degree responsible for the mis- 
chiefs which are but too likely to ensue. 

Who (said Mr. W.) will look with the perception 
of an intelligent, and the candour of an honest man, 
upon the bye condition of our finances and cur- 
rency, and say that this want of credit and confi- 
dence, which is so general, and which, it is possible, 
may, ere long, overspread the land with bankruptcies 
and distress, has not flowed directly from those mea- 
sures the‘adoption of which we so strenuously resist- 
ed, and the folly of which men of all parties, how- 
ever reluctantly, will soon be brought to acknow- 
ledge 7—T he truth of this assertion was palpable and 
resist 

What, sir, are the precise evils under which the fi- 
nances of the Government and, he believed, of the 
pes now suffer? ‘They are obviously two: 
= pa undance of the Treasury, and iis insecurity. 

e have more money than we need, and that money, 
not being in custody under any law, and being in 
hands over which we have no control, is threatened 
with danger. Now, sir, is it not manilest that these 
evils flow directly from measures of Government 
which sume of us have zealously resisted? May not 
each be traced to its distinct source? There would 
have been no surplus in the Treasury, but for the 
veto of the land bill, so called, of 1833. ‘This is cer- 
tain. And aa to the security of the public money, it 
would have been, at this moment, entirely safe, but 
for the veto of the act continuing the Bank charter. 
Both these measures had received the sanction of 
Congress, by clear and large majorities. They were 
both negatived ; the reign of experiments, schemes, 
and projects commenced, and here we are. Ev 
thing that is now amiss in our financial concerns is 
the direct consequence of extraordinary exercises of 
Executive authority. This assertion does not rest on 
general reasoning. Facts prove it. One veto has de- 

rived the Government of a safe custody for the pub- 
ic money, and another veto had ca their present 
augmentation. 

hat, sir, are the evils which are distracting our 

financial operation? ‘They are obviously two. 
ublic money was not safe; it was protected by no 
low. The treasury was overflowing. There was 
more money than we needed. ‘The currency was un- 
sound. Credit had been diminished and confidence 
destroyed. And what did these two evils, the inse- 
curity of the public money and its abundance, result 
from? They referred directly back to the two cele- 
brated experiments; the veto of the bank bill, follow- 
ed by the removal of the deposites, and the rejection, 
of the land bill. No man doubted that the public 
money would have remained safe in the Bank of the 
| United States, it the executive veto of 1832 had not 

disturbed it. 
It was that veto, also, which, by discontinuing the 


| National Bank, removed the great and salutary check 


to the immoderate issue of paper money, and encou 
raged the creation of so many State banks. This was 
another of the products of that veto. ‘This isas plaim 
as that. The rejection | the land bill of 183@, by 
depriving the country of a proper, necessary, an 

pon distribution of the surplus fund, had produced 


this redundancy in the Treasury. If the wisdom of 
Congress had been trusted, the country would net 


have been plunged into its present difficulties. Th 
devised the only means by which the peace and nine 4 
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perity of the People could have been secured. They 
passed the Bank charter; it Was negatived. ‘They 
passed the land bill, and it met the Same fate. This ex- 
traordinary exercise of power, in these two instances, 
has produced an exactly corresponding mischief in 
each case, upon the subjects to which it was applied. 
Its application to the bill providing tor the recharter of 
the Bank of the United States has been followed by 
the present insecurity of the public treasure, and a su- 
perabundance of money not wanted, has been the con- 
uence of its application to the Jand bill. 
he country (continued Mr. W.) is the victim of 
schemes, projects, and reckless experiments. We are 
wiser, or we think ourselves so, than those who have 
gone before us. Experience cannot teach us. We 
cannot let well enough slone. ‘The experience of 
forty years was insufficient to settle the question whe- 
ther a national bank was uselul or not; and forty 
years’ practice of the Government could not decide 
whether it was constitutional or not. And it is worthy 
of all consideration, that undue power has been 
claimed by the Executive. One thing is certain, and 
that is, there has been a constant and corresponding 
endeavour to diminish the constitutional power of 
Congress. ‘The bank charter was negatived, because 
Congress had no power under the Constitution to 
yrant it; and yet, though Congress had no authority 
to create a national bank, the Executive at once ex- 
ercised the power to select and appoint as many banks 
as he pleased, and to place the public moneys in their 
hands on just such terms and conditions as he pleased. 
There is not a more palpable evidence of the con- 
stant bias of this Government to a wrong tendency, 
_ than this continued attempt to make legislative power 
yield to that of the Executive. The restriction of the 
just authority of Congress is followed in every case 
by the increase of the power of the Executive. What 
was it that caused the destruction of the United States 
Bank, and put the whole moneyed power of the coun- 
ry into the hands of.one man? Constitutional doubts 
of the power of Congress! What has produced this 
superabundance of money in the treasury? Consti- 
tutional doubts of the power of Congress! In the 
whole history of this Administration, doctrines had 
obtained, whose direct tendency was to detract from 
the settled and long practised power of Congress, and 
to give, in full measure, hand over hand, every thing 
into the control of the Executive. Did gentlemen 
wish him to exemplify the truth of this? Let them 
look at the bank bill, the land bill, and the various bills 
which have been negatived, respecting iaternal im- 
provements. 
Gentlemen now speak of returning to a specie basis. 
Did any man suppose it practical? The resolution, 
now under consideration, contemplated that, after the 
current year, all payments for the public lands were to 
be made in specie. Now, if he (Mr. W.) had brought 
torward a proposition like this, he would at once have 
been accused of being opposed to the settlement of 
the new States. It would have been urged that spe- 
culators and capitalists could easily carry gold and sil- 
ver to the West, by sea or land, while the cultivator, 
who wished to purchase a small farm, would be com- 
pelled to give the former his own price for the land, 
because he could not visit large cities, or other places 
where it was to be found, and procure the specie.— 
‘These arguments would have met him,he was sure, 
had he introduced a measure like this. if specie pay- 
ments were to be made for public dues, he should sup- 
pose it best to begin with the customs, which were 
payable in large citres, where gold and silver could be 
more easily procured than on the frontiers. But 
whether from speculators, or settlers, what were the 
use of these specie payments ? the money was drag- 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


old by bills on the Eastern cities; it would go across 
the country in panmiers.or waggons: the Land Of. 
fice would send it back again by the return carriage, 
and thus‘create the useless expense of transportation, 
He had from the very first looked upon all these 
schemes as totally idle and illusory; notin accordance 
with the practice of other nations or suited to our 
own policy, or our own active condition. But the ef. 
fect of this resolution: what would it be? Let 
them try it. Let them f° on. Let them add to the 
catalogue of projects. t them cause every man in 
the West, who has a five dollar bank note in his poc- 
ket, to set off, post haste, to the bank, lest somebody 
else should get there before, and get out all the money, 
and then buy land. How long would the western banks 
stand this? Yet, if the gentlemen please, let them go 
on. I shalidissent; I shall protest; I shall speak my 
opinions; but I shall still say, go on, gentlemen, and 
let us see the upshot of your experimental policy. 
The currency of the country was, to a great de- 
gree, in the power of all the banking companies in 
the great cities. He was as much opposed to the in- 
crease of these institutions; but the evil had begun, 
and could not be resisted. What one State does, an- 
other will do also. Danger and misfortunes appear to 
be threatening the currency of the country; and al. 
though the Constitution gives the contro! over it to 
Congress, yet Congress is allowed to do nothing. 
Congress, and not the States, had the coining pewer 
yet the State issue paper as a substitute for coin, and 
Congress is not supposed to be able to regulate, con- 
trol, or redeem it. e have the sole power over the 
currency; but we possess no means of exercising that 
power. Congress can create no bank, regulated by 
law, but the Executive can appoint twenty or fifty 
banks, without any law whatever. A very peculiar 
state of things exists in this country at this moment 
---a country in the highest state of prosperity ; more 
bountitully blest by Providence in all things than any 
other nation on earth, and yet in the midst of great 
pecuniary distress, its finances deranged, and an in- 
creasing want of confidence felt in its circulation. But 
the experiment wasto cure all this. A fewselect and 
favorite banks were to give us a secure currency, one 
better and more practically beneficial than that of the 
United States Bank. And here is the result, or rather, 
to use the expression of Monsieur Talleyrand, here 1s 
“the beginning of the end.” 

We were told that these banks would do as well, 
if not a great deal better, for all the purposes of ex- 
change, than the United States Bank ; that they could 
negotiate as cheaply and with as much safety; and 
yet the rate is now one and a half, if not two per 
cent. between Cincinnati and New York. Indeed, 
exchanges are all deranged, and in confusion. Some 
times they are at high rates, both ways, between two 
points. Looking, then, to the state of the currency, 
the insecurity of the public money, and the rates of 
exchange, let me ask any honest and intelligent man, 
of whatever party, what has been the result of these 
experiments? Does any gentleman still doubt? Let 
him look to the discloures made by the circular of 
one of the deposit banks of Ohio, which was read by 
an honorable Senator here a day or two since. . That 
bank would not receive the notes of the ie-pay- 
ing banks of that State from the Land Office, as | 
understand the circular, or, at any rate, it tells the 
Land Office that it will not. Here are thirty or forty 
specie-paying banks in Ohio, all of good credit, and 
out of the whole number three were to be selected, en- 
titled to no more confidence than the others whose 
notes were to be taken for public lands. If gentlemen 
from the West and Southwest are satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, I certainly commend greatly their quie- 
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WEDDED LOVE. 


knew of nothing he could do in regard to the resolu-| 
tion, except to sit still and see how far gentlemen 
would go, and what this state of things would end in. 
Here was this vast surplus revenue under no control 
whatever, and, from appearances, though the session 
was nearly over, likely to remain so. ‘l'wo measures 
of the highest importance had been p : one to 
diminish this fund; another to secure its safety. He 
wished to understand, and the country to know, whe. 
ther any thing was to be done with either of these 
propositions. For his own part, he believed that na- 
tional bau k was the only security for the national trea- 
sure; but, as there was no such institution, a more ex- 
tended use should be made of this treasure, and in 
its distribution no preference should be given, as was 
the fact in the instance of the banks of Ohio, to 
which he had just alluded. In some way or other 
this fund must be distributed. It is absolutely neces 
sary. The provisions of the Land bill seemed to him 
eminently calculated to effect this “tage ; but if that 
measure should not be adopted, he would give his 
vote to any proper and equitable measure which 
might be brought forward, let it come from what 
quarter it might. In all probability, there would be 
a diminution in the amount of land sales fur some 
time to come, The purchases of the last year, he 
supposed, had exceeded the demands of emigration. 
They were made by speculators for the purpose of 
holding up lands for increased prices. The spirt of 
speculation, indeed, seemed to be very much directed 
to the acquisition of the public lands. He could not 
say what would be the further progress, or where the 
end, of these things; but he thought one thing quite 
clear, and that was, that the existing surplus ought to 
be distributed. 

He repeated, that he intended no detailed opposi- 
tion to the measure now belore the Senate; and had 
he been in his seat, he should not have opposed the 
amendment to the pension bill. ‘Let the experiments, 
one and all, have their course. He should do nothing 
except to vote against all these visionary projects, un- 
til the country should become convinced that a sound 
currency, and with it a general security for property, 
and the earnings of honest labor, were things of too 
much importance to be sacrificed to mere projects, 
whether political or financial. 


WEDDED LOVE. 


BY ROBERT WALSH. 

We have somewhere seen the doctrine that love 
in the state of courtship is the true beatitude of this 
life; and to be desired, beyond any other fond rela- 
tion even for a thousand years! The writer of those 
o}inions could not have been married, or, at least, not 
experienced a wedlock even commonly fortunate, 
otherwise, his own happiness would have taught him 
adiflerent and juster theory. 

In the conjugal union, love may lose some of its 
vivacity ; it may be less vehement or rapturous; and 
the imagination, which, during courtship, commonly 
leeds, as it were, On nectar and ambrosia, and sports 
ona bed of roses,—may become comparatively. inert 
and sterile; but the pleacures of pure, intense senti- 
ment, and boundiess, mutual confidence, and the ex- 
citement of virtuous and tender hope, are infinitely 
multiplied. 

Lord Verulam has truly said that marriage halves 
griels and doubles joy. It combines, in tact, and 


transtuses existence for each party; it blends and/ 


identifies souls, so as to render common to them 
their several susceptibilities of gratification and refine- 
ment; it creates new energies, and generous sympa- 
thies; new objects of endearment and reliance; num- 
berless reflected and reciprocated fervours of regard 
and respect. 


But what gives it a superior character of inherent 

dignity and genuine enjoyment, is the religious es- 
sence peculiar to it; the vein of duty which pervades 
it; the consciousness of those who are suddenly allied 
in it, that they have adopted a tie hallowed by divine 
sanction, and are fulfilling one of the neblest ends of 
existence. 
_ The ecstacies of courtship are dashed by tears, 
jealousies, misapprehensions, which are unknown to 
wedded partners of sound minds and affectionaic 
hearts:—With them, all is trust and security; their 
faith is beyond the sphere of temptation or accident; 
their adversity, if misfortunes come, has consolations 
derived from the most exalted sources ; from the invi- 
sible and holy world, as well as the present chequered 
scene of human action. 

The qualified worship of an excellent fellow-being, 
natural and delightful as it is, involves something more 
rational and elevated, when the object is a wife or hus- 
band, than when it refers to a mere mistress or lover. 
In the first case, it associates itself with duty, and im- 
plies an esteem the more proper and grateful as ac- 
companied by intimate knowledge. 

In proportion, however, as marriage is of a sacred 
and permanent nature, producing weighty obligations 
and liable to special and severe cares or calamities, 
ought it to be cautiously, and deliberately, and pious- 
ly contiacted. Jt is not to be viewed or anticipated 
as a merely halcyon career, rich as it often is in smil- 
ing prospects and auspicious events, and serene as it 
may be rendered in all that the human creature can 
control. A childish penchant,a calculation of con- 
venience, a momentary caprice, form no warrant for 
it; though they be se frequently the only incentives. 

Such a bond requires matured and discriminating at- 
tachment ; comprehension of its good and evil; resig- 
nation to all the chances. But he or she who has the 
right intelligence, a and opportunity, and yet 
avoids it, yielding to se fishness or cowardice, sins 
against the designs of Providence, and loses the final 
rewards of courageous and successful trial. 

It was a favourite remark of Lond Lyttleton, the 
younger, that marriage is a lottery, and that, of course, 
it is as preposterous to rejoice at a wedding, as it 
wows be ¢o exult in purchasing a ticket for the State- 
wheel. 

According to the same questionable authority, all 
epithalamiums are, therefore, at least premature in 
their usual strain: the adventurer in the connubial 
scheme should ascertain that he has drawn a prize, 
before he indulges himself in self-gratulation, or wel- 
comes the greeting ot his friends. ‘The analogy is 
not, however, exact—because it is in the power of the 
bridal parties to determine their own fate, in a ma- 
terial degree. Life itself might be equally styled a 
lottery, looking to the diversity of its chances and the 
incertitude of its incidents; but it is, nevertheless, a 
positive blessing with well constituted minds and 
healthful frames. likewise, is marriage, which 
should be undertaken as life is accepted,—with 
stronger expectation of weal than wo;—with bright 
visions and cheerful resolutions; but, also witha spirit 
of philosophical or christian submission to whatever 
Providence may ordain to its course, The Greeks 
made Hymen descend from Apollo, Urania, or Cal- 
liope. This origin from the fountain of harmony and 
light, and the two noblest of the muses, illustrates or 
shadows {rom the true character of the espousals over 
which the garlanded god waves his never-dying torcn, 
and sheds his celestial influence. 


Amidst the greatest worldly prosperity, the state of 
the mind of a man who is haunted with the horrors of 
a guilty conscience, or with envy, jealousy, malice 
and other evil passions, may e him completely 
miserable. 
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that were shar’d by those,whose smiles were ve - - ry 
~ 
~ ~ 
dolce. 
Sing then oh sing to me, How sweet each note 


ap - pears 


Aye, l remember well, 

Where last I heard that lay! 
*T was in a sunny dell, 

Just at the close of day, 
Garlands ot roses made 

A roof from bough to bough 
Friends sat beneath the shade, 

Alas! where are they now ? 


Sing, then, &c. 


wo 


Oh ‘°tis me ---lo-dy We heard in _ for--mer years. 
w 
] 


Ave, I remember too, 
ho sweetly sang and play’d ; 
Yet half asham’d to view, 

The circle she had made, 
Smiling to hear the sound 

Of her own voice and lute; 
Blushing to look around, 

On list’ners so mute. 


Sing, then, 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


MISS POLLY GRIMES. 


Miss Polly Grimes is still a maid, 
She says she ne’er will wed— 
Her week day frock’s blue calico. 

Her Sunday one is red. 


She never lets her beau make free, 
Nor listen to her vows, 

When she gets up'‘she makes the bed ; 
At evening milks the cows. 


She’s always up at six o’clock, 
In time to dkim and milk— 

Her bonnet’s made of yellow straw, 
And neatly trimmed with silk. 


Her mind is of a serious turn— 
She often thinks of death; _ 
She does not lace her stays so uight, 
They make her gape for breath. 


Beloved by all her female friends, 
She leads an easy life: 

And any man in town would jump, 
To get her for his wife. 


A Jack Tar’s Mlustration.—Durin 
nic” concerning our relations with France, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place on Long Whart: 

Landlord.—Jack, how would you like a chance in 
a privateer ? 

Jack.—I’d sooner run my risk in the State’s sarvice; 
for a sharing on board a privateer is. like throwi 
soup through a ladder—what the slats catch, the sai- 
lors get— Boston Post. 

Hoeeisu.—‘*‘When are you going to commence the 
pong business?” asked a person of another, who 

d a sty on his eye. 

Explain,” said the afflicted one. 

“Why, I see you have got your sty ready.” 
“True,” was the reply, “and | have got one hog in 
my eye now.” 


the first “ pa- 


Faceti# Antiqu&.—A lawyer had taken away a 
cow from a poor man, who complained thereof to the 
King. “I will hear what he will say to the matter,” 
quot the King. Fons | my Lord, said the poor man, 
“if you hear him speak, then have I surely Jost my cow 
indeed.”—Schoolmaster, or Teacher of Fable Phi- 
losophie, 1576. 

A Benavep River.—Josephus speaks of a 
river in Judea which ceased flowing on the Sabbath. 

re is also one stream in modern geography which 
has a similar praiseworthy trait—the current of Duns! 
But, like a dammed river, it but runs the fiercer when 
the curb is taken off; witness its rushing flood on any 
Monday in the year, and in the month of January in 
particular. 


“Ts this real hoggany,” said a green horn, who was 
astonished at the lustre of an elegant mahogany table 
in a gentleman’s parlor, at the same time taking out 
his jack-knife, and shaving off a large slice of the 
edge—“Wall, I swow, tis, aint it 7” 


A glutton of a fellow was dining at a hotel, who in 
the battle of knives and forks, accidentally cut his 
mouth, which was observed by a Yankee joker, sit- 
ting near by. who bawled out, “I say, friend, don’t 
make that are hole in your countenance any larger for 
goodness’ sake, or the rest of us will starve to death.” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


OriatnaL.—Pat came into the about 
one o'clock at night, booked himself for the stage in 
the morning, and went to bed. He had scarcely got 
sound asleep when he was called to renew his jour. 
ney.—* And what will you charge for the bit lodging ” 
asked Pat. “ ‘Twenty-five cents,” was the “An” 
sure it was kind iv re to call me so airly: if I'd slept 
until the morning, 1’d not have the money to pay my 
bill !"— Nashua Telegraph. 


Love or Marriep Lire.—The affection that links 
together man and wife, is a far holier and more en. 
during passion than young love. It may want its gor. 
eousness, it may want its imaginative character—but 
it is far richer in holy and trusting attributes. Talk 
not to us of the absence of love in wedded life! What! 
because a man has ceased to “sigh like a furnace,” 
we are to believe that the fire is extinct ; it burns with 
a steady and brilliant flame—shedding a benign influ. 
ence upon existence a million times more precious and 
delighttul than the cold dreams of philosophy. 


TRIALS OF A SCHOOL MASTER. 

Master.—Boys, Noah had three sons—Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet. ow who was the father of Noah’s 
three sons? [The boys of the third class pause, and 
look dubiously at their teacher—but there is no reply.| 

Master—What! can’t you tell? Let me illustrate. 
Here is Mr. Smith our next door neighbor; he has 
three sons, John, James, and Joseph Smith. Now who 
is the father of John, James, and Joseph Smith ? 

‘ Renan together, in eager, emulous strife, Mr. 
mith. 

Master.—Certainly ! that’s correct. Well now let 
us turn to the first question. Noah had three sons— 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Now who was the father 
of Noah’s three sons ? ae 

after a little hesitation,) Mr. 
Smith. 


A late Dublin Magazine has a story somewhat akin 
to this,save that the teacher and pupil were alike 
thick headed. An drish tutor is examining a lad in 

tor.— 1s there any account given in the scripture, 
a dumb baste speaking ? 


.—-Ves. 

Tut.—W hat dumb baste was it that spake? 

.—It was a whale! 

Tut.—Yes. ‘To whom did the whale spake? 

Lad.—To Moses in the bullrushes! ; 

Tut.—True. What did the whale say to Moses m 
the bullrushes ? oi 

Lad.—A\most thou persuadest me to be a Christian: 
 Tut—Very well. What was Moses’ reply,? 

Lad.—Thou art the man! 

Could there be any thing more broadly burlesqued 
than this? 


Mrs. Sally Ann Burchard, at Chenango, (who could 
not have used the birch very hard on her husband, or 
he would have been more docile), posts Mr. B. as @ 
silly booby, whom she hopes the girls wil! not be de- 
ceived by. She describes him to be something like 
the tailor in the Forty Thieves—“ four feet high and 
as many wide.” 

He answers : 

‘** My wife, without her shoes, 
Is scarcely three feet seven, 
While I, to all men’s views, 
Am full four feet eleven.” 


Then he continues his song thus, and that is his story: 
“So when to take her down some pegs, 
I strapp’d her neat and clever, 
She made a bolt right through my legs, 


And ran away for ever.” 
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LITBRARY PORT FOLIO, 


~ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just published a new 
nautical story, under the title of Ben Brace, the last 
of Nelson's Agamemnons, by Capt. Chamier, of the 
Royal Navy, author of several very creditable pro- 
ductions. history of Ben Brace embraces a pe- 
riod of naval history of intense interest, in the princi- 
pal incidents ot which Ben seems to have borne a part 
scarcely less conspicuous than that of his master the 

eat Nelson. ‘The author certifies that the facts re- 
ating to Lord Nelson’s Life, given in these volumes, 
are well authenticated, and that those which narrate 
his last moments are derived from the notesof Sir 
George Westhall, an eye witness of the melancholly 
scene. 

We take from the first volume a short extract, de- 
scriptive of a most thrilling adventure on shipboard. 

1 had a messmate, who is keeping his dead reckon. 
ing now,—he has been stowed away by the Quarter- 
master of the Graves: he and all the rest of them 
look like hammocks in anetting. Tom Toprailand l 
have seen many a aay sight. He had been burnt 
out of one ship, and blown out of another. One 
night, when we were sitting under the lee of the 
weather bulwark of the forecastle, I said to him, 
“Tom, let the old Agamemnon roll about in this Gulf 
of Lyons, as nae call it, until she rolls the sea smooth; 
here we are,safe and snug: and now tell me about 
that fire and your brother, which some one said was 
the reason you never lit a pipeif a rope-yarn was 
near. Come, share this glass with me, and begin.” 

“This is all about it,” he replied, “and no man 
knows it better; it is not half acentury that can daub 
out the lines of my memory, and 1 remember it just 
as well as if it happened yesterday.” 

“No doubt you do, Tom” said 1; “1 remember 
longer ago than that. But blaze away, my boy.” 

“Well then,” continued Tom, “since you can’t 
stopper your impatience, I su I must go smack 
atit. It was in the year 1779 that I belonged to the 
Glasgow, of twenty guns, wken she was stationed in 
the West Indies. I was then seventeen years old; 
and though I say it myself, who perhaps ought not to 
say it, yet 1 was as good a looking fellow as ever 
weathered the Palisades* at Jamaica, or sucked a 
monkeyt at Barbadoes. My brother Bill was on board 
with me; he was a year younger than myself—but he 
was such a fellow! Lord love you, his heart was all 
for me; he was a brother and a friend :—I could spin 
you such a yarn about him! Well, my brother Bill 
was stationed in the fore-top, and so wasI; he was 
in the starboard-watch, and [ in the larboard; we 
were both light hands, and therefore regular cloud- 
brushers, always the highest up, always at the light 
sails aloft. e had been cruising off St. Domingo, 
when, finding that we had no luck there, we steered 
rite Aaa Jamaica, and came to an anchor in Montego 

over all fora moment,” said I; “didn’t 
you find the Badger there ?” 

surely.” 

now all about it,” I said, as I twisted the end 
of the main-top-gallant brace round my wrist to save 
ne from a lee lurch. “Why, Nelson commanded the 
d er, and I was in the jolly-boat when——” 
vast there, Ben!” said Tom; it will all come 
out now. Well, we came into Montego Bay, as I 
said before; and there we found the Badger at anchor. 
Ve shortened sail, man-of-war-fashion, altogether, for 


*The Palisades is the burying ground of Port Royal. 
Drinking rum out of a cocoa nut, the milk being 
trawn off, and the spirit substituted. 


the cat had taught some of us to skip. Bill and I 
were on the foretop-gallant yard furling the sail, when 
the first lieutenant called out to one of the midship- 
men, to run below and seeawhat smoke that was com. 
ing up the after-hatchway. Well, I had done my duty 
aloft, and had come down on the forecastle, when 
there was the devil’s own rumpus about beating to 
quarters, calling the firemen with their buckets; and 
before we had time to say Jack Robinson, the flames 
followed the smoke and the ship was on fire. The 
purser’s steward had done the thing. It came up the 
main hatchway in one line of light, going aloft, catch- 
ing every rope, and in a moment the whole ship from 
hull to trucks was in a blaze. There was sonnidquahia 
confusion, as you may apenas, and the men abaft, 
frightened by the sudden blaze, endeavoured to lower 
the quarter-boats; but before they could do this, the 
deck became so hot that they took the shortest way of 
leaving the ship, by jumping overboard. I was all 
‘no how’; I did not know what todo. The panic 
had spread forward, and those who preferred a dry 
berth to a swim crowded on the forecastle, and got 
ready to lower themselves into the boats of the Bad- 
ger, which put off immediately the accident was per- 
ceived. Nelson himself was in one, as cool as if we 
had no sun or fire to warm him: he | — ie up those 
who had thrown themselves overboard.” 

“TI see it all now!” said I, “ I remember it as well 
as yesterday’s grub: bear a hand and come to the 
clinch, Tom. We picked up the floaters, and the 
sharks got no dinner. Go on, Tom :why, you're as 
mee a seventy-four in stays.” 

“Well,” continued Tom, “ it waa a sove ki poo, as 
the Crapauds say, and each man endeavored to save 
some of his traps as well as himself. I made a dive 
below in hopes of getting near the mess-chest; but 
the smoke was so thick that 1 came up crying as if 
the cooper had knocked off my eyelids. I was just 
in time to avoid being roasted; for now the fire had 
extended forward, and the flames ran up both sides of 
the lore-rigging, and there was a general jump over- 
board; it was like so many rockets going up together 
and the whole for’ard was in a blaze, whilst the melted 
pitch came dropping down like a shower of boilin 
rain. I had got upon the starboard cat-head, making 
ready to part company with the ship, when I heard a 
scream aloft, and I saw my brother on the topmast 
cross-trees, standing against the mast, and clingin 
close to it to avoid the fire;—he had lost his min 
~ I so alarmed could not assist him. Severalin the 

“T was one,” “I interrupted, “who called out to 
him not to mind a single, but come down by the top- 
mast-stay.” 

“ And so did I, “continued Tom. “I saw the poor 
boy, my own brother, his mother’s favorite, clinging 
like acat to the masts to avoid the surrounding flames. 
I made a rush at the fore-rigging, but the boiling pitch 
prevented my running up; every moment made it 
worse ; his death was inevitable, without God’s mercy 
should interpose and prompt him to run out to the 
top-gallant eens and jump overboard. ‘ Here, 
here!’ said I, extending my arms,— here, Bill, jump 
down and [’ll catch you,—seud out to the yard-arm 
and jump overboard.’ The fire already had caught 
his clothes; he had no jacket on—I see him now,” 
said my old friend,—* I see him, with his long hair 
blown by the sea-breeze, his face pale with fear, the 
fire just burning his trousers,—1 see him now endea- 
vouring with his hands to stop the progress of the 
flames; and, oh,God: I see him at this moment 
winding up his courage to the last pitch, louking down 
upon me; and, as I live here, I saw a tear fall from 
his eye. I could not speak, I could not move; I did 
not feel the hot boiling tar which showered down 
upon me; I did not feel the increased heat which was. 
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almost melting me. I stood with my arms extended 
to catch him. ‘Jump Bill, said 1; ‘ the water is soft 
enough, never mind the height; you will be up again 
before the sharks know you are down.’ And he did 
jump—ay, he jumped, by heavens! like a man—he 
was down in a second. I tried to catch him, my hands 
stretched to the utmost ;—I grazed his trousers, and 
saw his brains shattered to atoms against the shank of 
the best bower-anchor. He fell overboard, and I was 
after him before he touched the water; he went to 
the bottom like a stone, and I was taken mm | one of 
the boats, swimming in the water coloured by my 
brother’s blood.” 

Here Tom stopped; the rough storms of life had 
not turned the natural current of affection; and as I, 
with the sleeve of my coat, endeavoured to make ob- 
jects more distinct, the whistle of the wind, as it howl- 
ed throngh the rigging as the old ship surged to wind- 
ward, was the only noise that broke the dead silence. 
“Starboard cat-head!” said the look-out man, as it 
struck five bells of the middle-watch, and ‘Tom jump- 
ed up to keep a sharp look-out to windward. 


Tue Wort, or is the title of 
a poem oecupying a volume of 250 pages, purportin 
to be written by Constantine Jobson, and publish 
under the editorial supervision of Professor C, S. Ra- 
finesque. The object of the poem is to prove that 
Instability is as much a law of nature as attraction 
or gravitation, and that it rules both the physical and 
moral worlds. In the opinion of the editor itis a 

oduction of singular merit, novel and unique—* It 
beers,” says he, “the stamp of genius, which alone 
can sirike a new path in pocey as well as in philoso. 
phy.” Compared with Milton, it is “superior in 
moral tendency ;” with Thompson, “ in lofty wisdom 
and science,” and-with Pope and Darwin,. “ in moral 
tendency, variety of subjects and sublimity.”’ 

Alter citing this strong testimony in tavor of the 
production, we deem it unnecessary to add any re- 
marks of our own, lest our opinion should differ with 
that of the editor, whose acquaintance with the work 
is no doubt very accurate. A specimen of the author’s 
style may be found in the annexed extract from a 
canto on women. 

In beauty, grace, attraction, sense and feeling, 
You are to men superior ; they alone 
In strength and wisdom may surpass your own. 
Your weakness is ion strength, on men you loo 
For help, in timid fears, on them rely : 

Proud of this call, in you they see no harm 

The favor grant, but unaware they fall 

Into the cunning snare, your slaves become. 

They call themselves tears Lords, but pass beneath 
Your yoke ; of love the rosy chains you weave, 
At random throw, to catch and bind a triend 

Tn thraldom kept, by smiles retain’d, who feels 
Quite willing to remain in bonds of love. 

When women birth receiv’d by power divine, 
Adorn’d alone by beauty, sweetest smiles, 

By beaming eyes, a crown of flowing tresses, 

Without a veil to hide the graceful form ; 

Roses and dimples setting on her face ; 

Astonished was man, delighted by 

The fairy vision: willing gave to her 

His heart, and call’d her queen of all the world. 

And ever since on all the hearts she reigns 

Of Shepherds as of Kings; the wisest man 

May kneel awhile to her, to ask, receive 

And keep, the crowns of love that she hestows.. 

Dinacties: Soctat, Lrrerary Poritican.— 
This is the title of two respectable volumes, from the 
pen of our townsman, Ropert Watsn, Esq. ‘They 
contain eseays. on Slander, Force of Imaginatien,,. 


LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


Passion, Female Intellect, Education, Duelling, 
Gambling, Happiness, Courage, Morality, Social Sym. 
pathies, the Stage, and a variety of other subjects of 
equal interest, all of which are written in a style at 
once chaste, pure and elevated. Mr. Walsh is well 
known in this community as a gentleman of great 
erudition, and as a beautiful and eloquent writer—ac. 
complishments very happily displayed in the present 
volumes, which, for all classes of readers, possess 
great interest. A refined and elevated spirit seems to 
have dictated these essays, and they are alike credi. 
table to the heart and to the head of the author. 

The volumes are trom the press of Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, who have also just issued, a new novel by 
Bennett, author of “The Albanians,” entitled Tur 
Empress, a Roman story, the scene of which is partly 
laid in Pompeii. ‘The author states in his preface that 
this work was written more than twelve months ago 
and before the publication of Bulwer’s admirable nove’ 
of Pompeii. 

Paris AND THE Paristans.—The Harpers have just! 
re age a handsome octavo, an edition of Mrs. 

rollope’s new work, entitled Paris and the Pari. 
sians. kt is a very lively, piquant and spirited book, 
abounding in amusing incidents and graphic sketches, 
and evidences considerable talent in the way ot de- 
scription. ‘The authoress appears to have written 
with a desire to be candid and impartial, and though 
she has occasionly shown her English origin, by 
pointed reference to the dear land of her birth, yet, in 
general, she has treated her lively neighbours much 
more generously than she did the Americans, in her 
work entitled “ Domestic Manners.” The volume 
on Paris is written in good temper and in good style. 
It is filled with illustrative anecdotes, and interesting 
and graphic sketches of men and things, and evi- 


|dences shrewd observation and dispassionate reflec. 


tion; though the Parisians, it is probable, will strong- 
oom to some of Mrs. ‘T.’s general conclusions.— 
he work is:illustrated with twelve engravings, very 
neatly executed. 

Youne Man’s Boox or Prose.—Messrs. Desilver, 
Thomas & Co. have just published, a neat little vo- 
lume of over 300 pages, entitled The Young Man’s 
Book of elegant Prose ; comprising sketches from the 
classical authors of Great Britain and America.— 
The selections embrace essays on a great variety of 
subjeets, and a number of well-written and graphic 
incidents, tales and sketches, by such writers as Ad- 
dison, Beattie, Goldsmith, Paley, Irving, Cooper, 
Mackenzie, and others. ‘T'his work may safely be 
commended to our young friends who wish to be ir 
possession of a choice selection of the works of some 
of the most distinguished authors. 


The New York Times gives an account of a case 
of conscience, which lately occurred in that city— 
The great room ef the Chatham street Chapel had 
been hired for concerts by Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
After the first was given, the person who let the place 
called on the lessee, and stated that he did not like to 
let the bannes for such purposes, a place which had 
been set apart for public worship. The lessee had sent 
out the bills for the concert, and of course was 10 
difficulty ;: he offered a hundred per cent. advance— 
that would not satisly the man’s conscience ; two hun- 
dred: per cent. was offered—it was the nature of the 
music and the performers that constituted the objec- 
tion. The lessee, about to depart, almost despairing 
of easing the man’s conscience rr hem offered three 
hundred per cent. advance. Conscience relented— 


the price and not the uses, settled the matter. Skilful 


casuist ! 
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lary, WHE Her 1s OF Living things. our | the captain, 
pleasant land there is nota single desert solitude.” 
You are still a true American, I 
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above her head—“ O, save me - 
see, notwith-' ed, and sprang towards Mrs. Hubbard. 


naa unconsciwusly into the tree top 
save me!” she shriek- 
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